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F HE am Work a ars 
te ek: = the 
. — that gave Birth to it: 
And will be well ſatisfied with 
its Fortune, if it meets with 
as favourable a Reception as has 
been indulged to all the other 
Compoſitions of its Author. The 
high Eſteem which Mr. de Vol- 
zaire has always diſcoyered for 
the Enghſh, is a Proof how am- 
5 e he is of their Approbati- 


It i is now grown familiar to 
s — * . A 2 him, | 


— , es LOO 
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fere to any 
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may venture to aſſure him, that 


his Letters will meet with all the 
| Shebeſs that could be wiſhed. 
Mrede J oltaire is the Aber of | 


ſaxply\ OEl them. The 


great Freedom! with which Mr) 
tate delivers himſelf in 


ls various Obſervations, oa inot 
n iow e tor! Morel 
1115 


to the Nation, 3 


great Penetration, we 


thei Engl; 72 Nation a -three/Cir- 


r 0 g 


upon ee, 1 5 
jacio ar Pepe abhor Nl 
The Empl liſh are pleaſed TY 
= ih their Faults pointed out es! 
them, becauſe this ſhews at the 
fame Time, chat the Writer is 
able o e their” Mes 
rita?! 1 tad air 
4 WI ett nn confe(s* 
| chat theſe Letters were not _ 
ſignerl for the Publick. 
ate the Reſult of the Author 
Complacency and Friendfh _ 
Mr: Tbbiriat, acho had d I 
lard, aun aste kim ith = 
| Renikrks as ho might make\on> 
therMannersand:Guſtoms of the 
_ Nation. It is well known 
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ho. other Rule i in the Choice 3 
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| Was thou ght that the moſt 
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Tan: which had not 


ate relation to the Title 


of it it, 50 been omitted. 


was done on 5 's forLetters 


written with the Confidence; 


Simplicity of perſonal 1 : 


ſhip, . general include certa 
Things which a not proper 8 55 
the Prefs. The Publick indeed 


thereby often loſe a oreat 725 


ſhopld they complain, if the 


want of them is compe nſated by 


a f ouſand Beauties 75 another 
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tions of 44 de H. oltaire delight 14 


has infuſed into his Subject all 


ct to thew that he was Ma- | | 
ſter of it, and always perſpigu- | 


may perhaps be; d; 


5 n 


nich enlivens all th 5 Gampobr» . 


8 which Nd to Sir Iſaac D-1 
Wewton's Philo ſop y, will be 
found entertaini Me. de ol. 
taire — that he Ww 1 

writing to Mankind in general, 
and all are not Philoſophers. He 


the delicate Touches it was ſuſ- 1 
ceptible of; deep and abſiruſe.  J 
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We »of 3 chat ak | 
doctrine and hiſtory of-fo.ex- 


traotdinary. a: people, were 

= worthy. the atsentibn of the 

cutious. Ta acquaint: myſeik 

ith themy mad aviſit to one of the moſt 

Eminent Quakers in Euglaud; Who, aften 

wing traded thirty — 
ro 


EE. A 


252 
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ing one leg behind the other, and taking 


2 Letters concerning 
to preſcribe limits to his fortune and to his | 
defrres, and was ſettled in a little ſolitude 
not far from London. Being come into it, 
I perceived a ſmall, but regularly. buik 
houfe, very neat, but without the leaſt 
pomp of furniture. The Quaker who 
owned it, was a hale ruddy complemoned 
old man, who had never been afflicted 
with fickneſs, becauſe he had always been 


inſenſible to paſſions, and a perfett ſtran - 
ger to intemperance. 1 never in my life I 4 


ſaw a more noble or a more engaging al- 
pe& than his. He was dreſſed Fir thoſe 
of his perſuaſion, «in a plain coat without 
pleats in the fides, or buttons on the poc- 
kets and ſleeves; and had on a beaver, the 
brims of which were horizontal, hike 
thoſe of our clergy. He did not unco- 
ver himſelf when I appeared, and ad- 
vanced towards me without once ſtoop- 
ing his body; but there appeared more 
politeneſs in the open, humane air of his 
countenance, than in the cuftom of draw - 


that from the head, which is made 0 
cover it. Friend, ſays he to me, I per- 
ceive thou art a ſtranger, but if I can do 
any thing for thee, only tell me. Sir, 


vancing as is uſual with us, one leg to- 


the Engliſh Nation. 3 
his wards him, I flatter myſelf that my juſt 
& curioſity will not give you the leaſt of- 
W fence, and that you will do me the honour 
= to inform me of the particulars of your 
religion. The people of thy country, 
. the Quaker, are too full of their 
= bows and compliments, but I never yet 
met with one of them who had ſo much 
X curioſity as thy ſelf. Come in, and let 
us firſt dine together. I ſtill continued 
to make ſome very unſeaſonable ceremo- 
nies, it not being eaſy to diſengage one's 
ſelf at once from habits we have 1 long 
7 uſed to; and after taking part of a frugal 
meal, which began and ended with a 
prayer to God, I began to queſtion my 
2X courteous hoſt. F opened with that which 
good Catholicks have more than once 
made to Huguenets. My dear fir, ſays 
I, were you ever baptized? I never was 
7 replied the Quaker, nor any of my bre- 

; thren. Zouns, ſays I to him, you are 
not Chriſtians then. Friend, replies the 
old man in a ſoft tone of voice, ſwear 
not; we are Chriſtians, and endea vour 
co be good Chriſtians, but we are not of 
do Opinion, that the ſprinkling water on a 
„ cChild's head makes him a Chriſtian. Hea- 
vens! ſays I, ſhocked at his impiety, you 
have then forgot that :Chri/# was baptized 


4; Letters concerning © 
by St. John. Friend, replies the mild 
Quaker once again, ſwear not. Chriſt 
indeed was baptized by Fobs, but he him- 
5 ſelf never baptized any one. W Ei are the | 
_ diſciples of Chriſt, not of FJabn. I pitied 
very much the ſincetity of my worthy q 
y. for forcing 8 
et himſelf chriſtned. Were that 
avely, We would 8 
iim. purely in 
for we do 
who uſeth it; 
thoſe who pro- 4 
fels a religion of ſo holy, ſo ſpiritual a na · 
ure as chat of , be to bie 
ir power from the 
Fereiſb ceremonies. O unaccountable ! IJ 
la 4 7ewiſh ceremony? 
Yes, my friend ſays he, ſo truly Jeroiſb 1 
that a great many Feus uſe the baptiſÜm 
of Jahn to this, day. Look into ancient 1 
authors, and thou wilt find that John on- 
ly revived this practice; and that it had 1 
been uſed, by the Hebrews, long before 
his time, in like manner as the Mahomee 4 
tans imitated the Tſhmaelites in the pilpri- F 
mages to Mecca. Feſus indeed ſubmit- 
ted to the baptiſm of John, as he had ſuf. 3 
FO himſelf to be circumciſed; but cir- A 
gumciſion and che waſhing with water 
pe e Wn es ought | 
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the Engliſn Nation. 5 
ought to be aboliſhed by the baptiſtn of 
Chriſt," chat baptiſm of the ſpirit, that 
ablution of the foul; which is the ſalva- 
tion of mankind, Thus the forerunner 
ſaid, I indeed baptize you with water unto 


3 mightier than I, whoſe ſhoas I am not wor- 
Z thy to bear; be ſball baptize' you with the 
= Holy Ghoſt and with fre. Likewiſe 
Paul the great apoſtle of the Gentiles, 
writes as follows' to the Corinthians; 
= Chriſt ſent me not to baptize, but to preach 
= the Goſpel f; and indeed Paul never bap- 
tixed but two perſons with water, and that 
very much againſt his inclinations. He 
circumciſed kis diſciple Timothy, and the 
XZ other diſciples likewiſe circumciſed all who 
were willing to fubmit- to that carnal or- 
2X dinance. But art thou circumciſed, add- 
ed he? I have not the honour'to be ſo, 
nt . ſays I. Well friend, continues the Quak- 
n- er, thou art a'Chriſtian without being cir- 
ad cumciſed, and I am one without eing 
baptized. Thus did this pious man make 
a wrong, but very ſpecious application,. 
of four or five texts of ſcripture, which 

ſeemed to fayour the tenets of his ſect; 
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repentance; but he that cometh after me, is 
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but at the ſame time forgot very fincerely | 
an hundred texts which made directly a- 
gainſt them. I had more ſenſe than to con- 
teſt with him, fince there is no poſſibility 
of convincing an enthuſiaſt. A man ſhould 7 
never pretend to inform à lover of his 
miſtreſs's faults, no more than one who is 
at law, of the badneſs of his cauſe z nor at- 
tempt to win over a fanatic by ſtrength of 
reaſoning. Accordingly | waved the lubje dk il 
Well, ſays I to him, what ſort of a 

communion, have you? We have none 
ke that thou hinteſt at among us, repli- 
ed he, How! no communion, - ſays 11 
Only that ſpiritual one, ' replied he, f 
hearts. He then: began again to throw 
out his texts of ſcripture; and preached 
A moſt eloquent ſermon againſt that ordi 
nance. Ne harangued in a tone as 2 of 
he had been inſpired, to prove that the 
lacraments were merely of human inven- 
tion, and that the word ſacrament, was 
not once mentioned in the goſpel Ex- 
cule, ſays he, my ignorance, for I have 
not employed an hundredth part of thge 
arguments which might be brought, ro 
prove the truth of our religion, but theſe i 
taou thy ſelf mayeſt peruſe in the Ex- 
poſition of our Faith written by Rcbert 
Barclay. It is one of the beſt pieces that . 
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ever was penned by man; and as our ad- 
= verſaries confeſs it to be of dangerous 
= tendency, the arguments in it muſt ne- 
= celarily, be very convincing. I promiſed 
co peruſe this piece, and my Quaker ima- 
gined he had already made a convert of 
me. He afterwards gave me an account 


in few words, of ſome ſingularities which 
mike this ſe& the contempt of others. 
= Conſfeſs, ſays he, that it was very difficult 
for thee to refrain from laughter, when 
I anſwered all thy civilities without un- 
covering my head, and at the ſame time 
ſaid Thee and Thou to thee. However, 
thou appeareſt to me too well read, not 
to know that in Cbriſ's time no nation 
was ſo ridiculous as to put the plural 
number for the fingular. Auguſtus Ceſar 
XZ Himſelf was ſpoke to in fi 24 phraſes as 
cheſe, I love thee, I beſeech thee, Itbank 
tber; but he did not allow any perſon to 
call him Domine, Sir. It was not till 
many ages after, that men would have 
the word n, as though they were double, 
inſtead of Thou employed in ſpeaking to 
them; and uſurped the flattering titles of 
X lordſhip, of eminence, and of holineſs, 
which mere worms beſtow on other worms, 
* by aſſuring them that they are with a moſt 
profound ·teſpect, and an infamous _ 


* . 


their moſt obedient, humble ſervants. It 
is to ſecure-our ſelves more ſtrongly from 
ſuch a ſhameleſs traffick of lies and flatte, 
ty, that we thee and Iban a king with the 
ſame freedom as we do a beggar, and ſa - 
| Inte no perſon; we owing nothing to man-+ 
kind but charity, and to the laws reſpe& 
and obedience. - 1 4 


4 » G 


| 457 14431 1 t 

Our pppare] is alſo. ſome what different 
from that of others, and this purely, that - 
it may be a perpetual warning to us not to 


imitate them. Others wear the dae 
fly 


and marks of their ſeveral dignities, . 
we thoſe of chriſtian, humility, . We fl 
from all aſſemblies of pleaſure, from. diver- 
Fons of eveiy kind, and.from places where 
gaming is practiſed; and indeed ur 
caſe would be very deplorable, thould we 
fill with ſuch levities as thoſe I haye 
mentioned, the heart Which ought to be 
the habitation of God, We never; ſwear 
not even in a court of . juſtice, bein of 
opinion that the moſt holy name of G 0 
ought not to be proſtituted in the miſera- 
ble conteſts berwixt man and man. When 
we are obliged to appear before a magi- 
law ſuits are unknown among the friends) 
we give evidence to the truth by ſealing 
it Wich our yea or nay; and the judges 
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believe us on our bare nn hilft 
| ſo many othet Chrlſtians forfWear chert 
ſelves on the holy Goſpels. We neyer 
war or fight ir in any caſe; but it is not that 
we are afraid, for ſo far from ſhuddering 
at the choughts of death, we on the con- 
trary bleſs the moment which unites us 
with the Being of Beings; but the rea- 
fon of our not uſing: the out ward {word 
is, that we are neither wolves, 793 
nor maſtiffs, but men and Chriftians. 
Our God, Who hath commanded us id 
love our enemies, and to fuffet withon 
2 Would besten nly nor perm us 
to croſs the ſeas, merely becauſe 'mur- 
therers cloathedin ſcatlet, and wearing Caj ps 
two foot hiph 1 5 citizens by 4 50 
made with two little ſticks on an als's 
skin extended. And when, after 4 vic- 
tory is gained, the While city of Toulon 
is illuminated; when the sky is in 4 blaze 


with fireworks; and a'nviſc is heard i in 


the air of thankfgivings;' of bells, of or- 


gans, and of the eamen, We groan in 
filence, and are deeply affected with ſad- 
neſs of ſpirit and beokenrigl of heart, for 
gs ſad. Ee which is the octalion of 

thoſe publick rejoycings. „ 
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| LETTER II. 
ON THE 


QUAKERS. 


UCH was the lubliance of the con · 
verſation I had with this very fin 
lar perſon; but I was greatly 88 
fee him come the Sunday following, and 
take me with him to the Quaker's meet- 
ing. There are ſeveral of theſe in Lon - 
abu, but that which he carried me to, ſtands 
near the famous pillar called the Monu- 
ment, The brethren were already aſſem- 
| bled at my 2 it with my guide. There 
might be about four hundred men and 
5 hundred women in the meeting. The 
women hid their faces behind their fans, 
and the men were covered with their 
broad brimmed hats ; all were ſeated, and 
the ſilence was univerſal. I paſt chrough 
them, but did not perceive ſo much as 
one lift up his eyes to look at me. This 
filence laſted a quarter of an hour, when 
at laſt one of them roſe up, took = 
is 
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his hat, and after making a variety of wry 
faces, and groaning in a woſt lamenta- 
ble manner, he partly from his noſe; and 
partly from his mouth, | threw out a 
ſtrange confuſed jumble of words ( bor- 

den FF he imagined from the Goſpel ) 
which neither himſelf nor any of his 
hearers underſtood. When this diſtor- 
ter had ended his beautiful ſoliloquy, and 
that the ſtupid, but greatly edified con- 


4 gregarion were ſeparated, I asked my 


friend, how it was poſſible for the judici- 
ous part of their aſſembly to ſuffer ſuch 
a babling. We are obliged, ſays he, to 
ſuffer it, becauſe no one knows when a 
man riſes up to hold forth, whether he 
will be moved by the ſpirit or by folly. In 
this doubt and uncertainty we liſten pati- 
ently to every one, we even allow our 
women to hold forth; two or three of 
theſe are often inſpired at one and the 
ſame time, and it is then that a moſt charm- 
ing noiſe is heard in the Lord's houſe. 
You have then no prieſts, ſays I to him. 
No, no, friend, replies the Quaker, to 
our great happineſs. 1 hen opening one 
of the friend's books, as he called it, ke 
read the following words in an emphatic 
tone: God forbid we ſhould preſume to 
erdain any one to receive the holy ſpirit 
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on the Lord's day, to the prejudice 6f 
the reſt of the brethren. . Fhanks to the 
_ almighty, we are the only people upon 
earth that have no prieſts. Wouldeft | 
thou deprive us of ſo happy a diſtinction? 
Why ſhould we abandon our babe to 
mercenary nurſes, when we our ſelves 
have milk enough for it? Theſe merce- 
nary creatures would ſoon domineer in 
our houſes, and deſtroy both the mother 
and the babe, God hath- ſaid, freely you 
have receiyed, freely grre. Shall we af⸗ 
ter theſe words cheapen, as it were, the 
Goſpel; ſell the Holy Ghoſt, and make 
of an aſſembly of Chriſtians à mere ſhop | 
of traders. We do not pay a ſet of men 
cloathed in black, to aſſiſt our poorz rg | 
bury or x dead, or to preach to the: bre- 
thren; theſe offices are all of too tender 


a nature, for us ever to entruſt them oO 


others. But how is it poffible for yoa, 
ſays I, with ſome warmth, to know whe- 
ther your diſcourſe: is really infpired by 
the Almighty ? Whoſoever, ſays he, hall 
ypplore . Chriſt to enlighten him, and 
ſhall publiſh, the Goſpel truths, he may 
feel inwardly, ſuch an one may be affured, | 
that he is inſpired by the Lord. He then 
poured forth a numberleſs multitude of 
Scripture. texts, Which proved, as he ima. 
e | gined, | 
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gined, that there is no ſuch. thing as 
Chriſtianity without an immediate reve- 
lation, and added theſe remarkable words: 

When thou moveſt one of thy, limbs, is 
it moved by thy own power? Certainly 
not, for this limb is oſten ſenſible to in- 
voluntary motions; conſequently he who 
created thy body, gives motion to this 

earthly tabernacle. And are the ſeveral 
Ideas of which thy ſoul receives the im- 

preſſion formed by thy ſelf? Much 1:18 
are they, fince theſe pour in upon thy 
mind whether thou wilt or no; conſe- 
quently thou recetveſt thy ideas from him 
who created thy 'ſoul: Bi as he leaves 
thy affe&ions at full liberty, he gives thy 

mind ſuch ideas 88 thy afﬀfetions may de- 

ferve; if thou Hveſt in God, thou a&eſt; 
thou thinkeſt in God. After this thou 

needeſt only but open thine eyes to that 
light which enlightens all mankind, and 
it is then thou wilt perceive the truth, 
and make others perceive it. Why this, 
ſays I, is Malbranche's doctrinè to a tittle. 
Jam acquainted with thy Malbrauche, 
ſays he; he had ſomething of the friend 
in him, but was not enough ſo. Theſe 
ate the moſt conſiderable particulars 1 
learnt concerning the doctrine of che 
Quakersz in my next letter L ſhall acquaint 
— you 
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quaint you with Their hiſtory, which you | 
will find more ſingular than their Opinion. | 


aaa aaa aaa 
LETTER IE | 


"ON THE 


QUAKE RS. 
OU have already heard, that tjge 
7 Quakers date from Chrif, who ac- 
cording to them was the firſt. Quaker. 
Religion, ſay theſe, was corrupted, a lit- 
tle after his Death, and remained in that 
ſtate of corruption about 1600 Years. 
But. there were always a few Quakers. 
concealed in the World, who. carefully 
preſerved the ſacred fire, which was extin- 
guiſhed in all but themſelves, until at laſt 
this light ſpread it ſelf in England in 1642. 
It was at the time when Great- Britain 
was torn to pieces by the inteſtine wars, 
which three or four ſects had raiſed in 
the name of God; that one George FF,, 
born in Leicefterſbire, and ſon to a ſill- 
weav er, took it into his head to preach ; | 
and, as he pretended, with all the requi- 
| | tes 


* 
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ſites of a true apoſtle, that is, without be- 
ing able either to read or write. He 

was about twenty five * years of age, 

| irreproachable in his life and conduct, and 

a holy mad-man. He was equiped in 

| leather from head to foot, and travelled 

from one village to another, exclaiming 
againſt war and the clergy. Had his in- 
vectives been levelled againſt the ſoldje- 

ry only, he would have been fafe e- 

nough, but he inveighed againſt eccleſi- 

aſticks. Fox was ſeized at Derby, and 
being carried before a juſtice of peace; he 

did not once offer to pull off his leathern . 

hat; upon which an Officer gave him a 

. box on the ear, and cried to him, 
Jo not you know you are to appear un- 

covered before his worſhip ? Fox preſent- 

ed his other cheek to the Officer, and 
begged him to give him another box for 

God's ſake. The juſtice would have had 
him ſworn before he asked him any queſ- 

tions: Know, friend, ſays Fox to him, 

that I never ſwear. The juſtice obſerv- 
ing he Thee'd and Thou d him, ſent him 
to the houſe of correction in Derby, with 
orders that he ſhould be , there. 

Fox praiſed the Lord all the way he went 

e th N JW: 7 


Hs could not read at that age. | 
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to the.: houſe of correction, where the 
juſtice's order was executed: with the ut- 
moſt: ſeverity. The men. who whipped 
this enthuſiaſt, were greatly ſurprized to 
hear harm beſeech them 40 give hit a 
W more laſhes for the. good. E his ſqul. 
TR was no need of intreatigg cheſe 
0 ; the laſhes were repeated, fot 
Fox thanked them very cordially, 
gan to ptesch. At firſt the ſpe- 
Sa Fall a laughing, but they, after- 
wards liſtened to him; and as enthuſiaſm 
is an epidemical diſtemper, many were 
perſuaded, and thoſe who ſcourged him 
N Mo firſt diſciples. Being ſer at 
y, he ran up and down the coun- 
with. a dozen Proſelites at his heels, 
I. declaiming againſt the clergy, and 
91 whipped from time to time. Bei 
one day ſet in the pillory, he Breve 
the crowd in ſo. ſtrong and moving a 
manner, that fifty of the auditors became 
ths converts; and he won the reſt, o 
much in his favour, that his head, being 
freed. tumultuouſly from the hole where 
it was faſtned, the populace went and 
ſearched for the church of England cler- 
gyman, who had been chiefly inſtrument 
tal in bringing him to this puniſhment, 
and ſet him on the fame pillory, where 
Fox had ſtood, 8 Fox 
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-*. Fox was bold _—_—_ to convert ſome” 
80 Idiers, who there- 
upon quitted the ſervice and refuſed to 
take the oaths Oliver having as great a 


Tontempt for a ſect which would not al- 


low its members to fight, as Sixtus Quin- 
tus had for another ſect, Dove non 6 chia-: 
ava, began to perſecute theſe new con- 
verts. The Priſons were erouded with 
them, but perſecution ſeldom hath any G- 
ther effect than to increaſe the number of 
proſelytes. Theſe came therefore from! 
cheir confinement, more ſtrongly con- 
firmed in the principles they had imbibed. 
and followed by their goalers whom they 
had brought over to their belief. But the 


circumſtances which contributed chiefly: 


to the ſpreading of this ſect were as fol- 
lows. . Fox thought himſelf inſpired; and 
conſequently was of opinion, that he 
muſt {peak in a manner different from the 
reſt of mankind. He thereupon began 
to writhe his body, to ſcrew up his face, 
to hold in his breath, and to exhale it in a 


| forcible manner, inſomuch that the prieſ- 


teſs of the Pythian God at Delphos could 
not have acted her part to better advan- 
rage. -: Inſpiration ſoon became fo habi - 
tual to him, that he could ſcarce deliver 
himſelf in any other manner, This was 
2 „1 2 the 


C 
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ro wel, he communicated to his dif 
ciples. Th 


maſter's ſeveral grimaces, and 


_ whence they 
b 


what Hos 3 God will ſoon punith 
thee for perſecuting 
giſtrate being one who beſotted himſelf 


. every day with bad beer and brandy, died 


of an apoplexy two days after, the mo- 
ment he had figned a mittimus "for i 


impri- 
ſoning ſome Quakers. The ſudden death 
* which this juſtice was ſeized, was 


not aſcribed to his intemperance, but was | 
univerſally looked upon as the effe& of 


the holy man's predictions; fo that this 


accident made more converts to Qua- | 
keriſm, than a thouſand ſermons and as |} 


many ſhaking fits could have done. Oli» 


wer F th ES daily was de- 
ſirous 


3 2 care 
his ſaints, This ma- 


eſe aped very ſincerely cheir = 
ſhook in 
every limb. he inftant the fit of inſpi- 


ſirous of bringing them over to his 
| ty; ang]. for that © purpoſe. attempted 
bribe them by money. However, they 


19 
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ta 


were incofruptible, which made him one 
day declare, that this religion was the 


only one ha had ever met wich, that had 
reſiſted the charms of got. 
The Quakers. were ſeveral times per- 


ſing to pay the tythes; for Thee-ing and 

capt the magiſtrat es, and for reſu- 

z fing to take the oarhs enacted by the 
a Ws. { + | | 


. 


Scatland, preſented to the King in 1675, 
hie apology for the Quakers, a work as 
well drawn up as the ſubject could poſſi- 
= bly admit. The dedication to Charles 
the ſecond is not filled with mean, flat- 
© tering encomiums; but abounds with 
bold touches in favour of truth, and 
| with the wiſeſt counſels. Thou baſtiafted, 
Clays he to the king at the cloſe of his 
epiſtle dedicatory, of proſperity and ad- 
Vverſity; thou knoweſt what it is to be ba- 
ſhed thy native country; to be over ruled 
a well as to rule, and fit upon the tbrone; 
and being oppreſſed, thou haſt reaſon to 
know how hateful the oppreſſor is both to 
SR © ETA God 
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God and man: I after all thiſe warfings 
and Advertiſements, thou teſt not turn un- 
to the Lord with all thy heart ; but for- 
get him who remembred thee in aby di diftreſs, | 
and give up thy ſelf to follow luſt and va- 
vity, ſurely great will be thy condemnation. | 
Againſt which ſnare, as well as the | 
temptations of thoſe, that may or do feed | 
thee, and —— thee to evil, the moſſ ex- 
cellent an 5 n reme Fc 4 py [2:1 
| 7 to that lig 0 * | 
2455 25 in thy n ence, which nei - 
tber can or will flatter thee, nor ſuſſer 
Fhee to be at eaſe in thy fins; but doth and 
will-deal plainly and Faiebfully with thee, 
as _—_ _ are Uno thereof have | 
2105 « Thy faithful Friend 


bj 2 f f 
Raben Barclay | 


wy more | ſurprizing adidas; is, 
* this epiſtle, written by a private 
man of no figure, was ſo happy in its 
effects as to pur a * to the Fer ; 
tion. N 
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ON THE 


N BOUT chis * time aroſe the illu- 

1 ſtrious William Pen, who eſta- 
dliſhed the power of the Quakers in Ame- / 
rita, and would have made them appear 

venerable in the eyes of the Europeans, 
38 were it poſſible for mankind to reſpect 
” virtue, when revealed in a ridiculous 
Fr light. He was the only fon of vice-ad- 
J. miral Pen, favourite to the duke of Vork, 
+ afterwards king James the ſecond. | 
William Pen at twenty years of age 
happening to meet with t a Quaker in 
Cork, whom he had known at Oxford, 
this man made a praſelyte of him; and 
Milliam being a ſprightl youth, and 
naturally eloquent, having: a, winning 
aſpect, and a very engaging carriage, he 
= ſoon gained over-ſome of his Intimates, 

He carried matters fo far, that he formed 


Os OO es he re ds, 


dieses | Thomas Lo, 
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by inſenſible degrees a ſociety of young 
Quakers who met at his Houſe; ſo that 

he was at the head of a ſect when a lit- 
J i _____ 
Being returned, after his leaving Cork, 
to the vice-Admiral his father, inſtead of 
falling upon his knees to ask his bleſ- 
ſing, he went up to him with his hat on, 
«a ſaid, Friend, I am very glad to ſee 
thee in good health. The vice- admiral 
e {onto be crazy; but ſoon find- 
ing he was turned Quaker, he employed all 
the methods that prudence could ſuggeſt, 
to engage him to behave and act like other | 
people. The youth made no other anſwer 
to his father, than by exhorting him to turn 
Quaker alſo. At laſt his father conſined 
himſelf to this ſingle requeſt, viz. that he | 
Jould wait upon the king and the duke of 
York with his hatunder his arm, and ſhould 
not Thee and Thon them. William an- 
ſwered, that he could not do theſe things 
for conſcience ſake, which exaſperated 
His father co ſuch à degree that he 
turned him out of doors, Young Pen 
gave God thanks, for permitting him 


to ſuffor ſo early in his cauſe; after which 


he went into the city, where he held 
forth * and made a great number of con- 
verts. 5 _ 

About 1668, and the 24th year of hig age. 


> 


The church of England clergy found 
their congregations dwindle away daily ; 
and Pes being young, handſome, and of 
a graceful ſtature, the court as well as 
the city ladies flocked very devoutly to 
his meeting. The patriarch George Fox 
hearing of his great reputation, came to 
London, (although the journey was very 
long) purely to ſee and converſe with him, 
Both reſolved to go upon Miſſions into 


| foreign countries, and accordingly they 
_ embarked for Holland, after having lefc 
labourers ſufficient to take care 4 the 


London vineyard. | 
Their labours were crowned with ſuc- 
ceſs in Auſterdam; but a circumſtance 
which reflected the greateſt honour on 
them, and at the ſame time put their hu- 
mility to the greateſt trial, was the re- 
ception they met with from EJizabeth 
the princeſs Palatine, Aunt to George the 
| firſt of Great-Britain, a lady conſpicuous 
for her genius and knowledge, and to 
whom Des Cartes had dedicated his Phi- 
bofophical Romance.  . 
She was then retired to the Hague, 
where ſhe received theſe friends, for fo 
the Quakers were at that time called in 
Holland. The princeſs had ſeveral con- 
| ferences with them in her palace, and 
_ | 25 * 
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the at laſt entertained fo favourable àn 
opinion of Quakeriſm, e they con- 
feſſed ſhe. was not far from the king - 
dom of heaven. The friends ſowed like- 
wiſe the good ſeed in Germany, but: 
reaped very little fruit; for the mode of 
Thee. ing and Thou ing was not approved 
of in a country, where a man is per- 
petually obliged to employ the titles of 
highneſs = excellency. William Pen 
returned ſoon to England upon hearing 
of his father's ſickneſs, in order to fee. 


bim before he died. The vice-admi- 


ral was reconciled to his ſon, and although. 

of a different perſuaſion, embraced him 
tenderly. William made a fruitleſs exhor- 
tation to his father not to receive the 


ſacrament, but to die a Quaker.; and- 


the good old man intreated his fon Wil- 
_ liam to wear buttons on his fleeves, and 
a crape hatband in his beaver, bur all 
to no purpoſe. — 

William Pen be very large 3 
ſeſſions, part of which conſiſted in crown= 
debts due to the vice-admiral for ſums. 
| he had advanced for the ſea-lervice. 
No monies were at that time more ſe- 
cure than thoſe owing from the king. 
Pen was obliged to go more than once, 


and 7 hee and Thou king Charles and his. 


mind 
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miniſters; in order to recover the debt; 
and at laſt inſtead of ſpecie, the govern- 
ment inveſted him with the right and 
ſovereignty of a province of America, to 
the ſouth of Maryland. Thus was a 
Quaker raiſed to ſovereign power. Pen 
fer ſail for his new dominions with two 
ſhips freighted with Quakers, who fol- 
lowed his fortune. The country was then 
called Penſilvania from William Pen, 
| who there founded Philadelphia, now the 
moſt flouriſhing city in that country. 
The firſt ſtep he took was to enter into 
an alliance with his American neigh- 
bours ; and this is the only treaty be- 
tween thoſe people and the. Chriſtians 
that was not ratified by an oath, and 
was never infringed. The new ſovereign 
was at the ſame time the legiſlator of 
Pen/ilvania, and enacted very wiſe and 


= prudent laws, none of which have ever 


been changed fince his time. 'The firſt 
is, to injure no perſon upon a religious 
account, and to-confider as brethren all 
thoſe who believe in one Gd. 
He had no ſooner ſettled his Govern- 
ment, but ſeveral American merchants 
came and peopled this colony. The na- 
tives of the country inſtead of flying 
into the woods, cultivated by —— 
8 2 


degrees a friendſhip with the peaceable 

| Quakers. They loved theſe foreigners as 

much as they deteſted the other Chri- 

ſtians who had conquered and laid waſte | 

America. In a little time, a num- | 

ber of theſe ſavages ( falſely fo 3 N 
ntle dil- | 


charmed with the mild and ge 
poſition of their neighbours, came in 
crowds to William Pen, and beſought him | 
to admit them into the number of his | 
vaſſals. It was very rare and uncom - 

for a ſovereign to be Thes'd and 
Thou'd by the meaneſt of »his ſubje&s, | 
who never took their hats off when | 
they came into his preſence; and as | 
ſingular for a Government to be without | 
one prieſt, lawyer or ſoldier, in it, and for 
a People to be without arms, either offen- 
| five or defenfive; for a body of Citizens 
w be abſolutely undiſtinguiſhed but by the | 


publick employments, and for neighbours MW 


not to entertain the leaſt jealouſy one 
againſt the een | 
. William Pen might glory in having | 
brought down upon earth the ſo much 
boaſted golden ae, which in all proba- } 
bility never exiſted but in Penſluania. He | 


returned to England to ſettle ſome affairs 


relating to his new dominions. After 
the death of king Charles the * | 
1x) EO ” "ny ing 
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King Fames, who had loved the fat her, in- 


tary, but as a very great man. The 
king's politicks on this occaſion agre! 


with his inclinations. He Was deſirous 


but did not give into it; they never fail- 


ing to unite when the Romiſh religion, 
their common enemy, is to be oppoſed. 
But Pen did not think himſelf -boutid in 


any manner to renounce his principles, 


merely to favour Proteſtants, to whom he 
was odious, in oppoſition to a king who 
loved him. He had eſtabliſhed = roy 
{al toleration with regard to conſcience in 


America, and would not have it thought 
that he intended to deſtroy it in Europe ; 


for which reaſon he adhered fo inviolable 
to king James, that a report prevailed 


univerſally of his being a Jeſuir. This 


calumny affected him very ftrongly, and 


he was obliged: to juſtify himſelf in 

print. However, the unfortunate ki 

James the ſecond, in whom, as in mol 
: princes 


dulged the ſame affe&ion to the fon, and 
no longer conſidered him an obſcure Sec- 


, 
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princes of the Stuart family, grandeur 
and weakneſs were equally blended ; and 
who, like them, as much overdid ſome 
things as he was ſhort in others, loſt his 
kingdom in a manner that is hardly to be 
, © 

Alt the Engliſb ſectariſts accepted from 
William the third and his parliament, 


the toleration and indulgence which they | | 


had refuſed when offered by king Fames. 
It was then the Quakers began to enjoy, 
by virtue of the laws, the ſeveral privi- 
leges they poſſeſs at this time. Pen ha- 


.ving at laſt ſeen Quakeriſm firmly eſta- 


bliſhed in his native country, went back 
to Pen/filvania. His own people and the 


Americans received him with tears of joy, | 
as though he had been a father who was 


returned to viſit his children. All the laws 
had been religiouſly obſerved in his ab- 
ſence, a circumſtance in which no le- 
giſlator had ever been happy but himſelf. 
After having refided ſome years in Pen/{l- 
-vania, he left it, but with great reluc- 
tance, in order to return to England, 
there to ſolicit ſome matters in favour of 
the commerce of Penſilvania, But he 
never ſaw it again, he dying at Roſconmb 
in Berkſpire, Anno 1718. TID 
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I am not able to gueſs what fate Qua- 


keriſm may have in America, but I per- 
ceive it dwindles away daily in England. 
In all countries where liberty of conſci- 


ente is allowed, the eſtabliſhed religion 
will at laſt ſwallow up all the reſt. Qua- 
kers are diſqualified from being members 
of parliament ; nor can they enjoy any 
poſt or preferment becauſe an oath muſt 


always be taken on theſe occaſions, and 
they never ſwear. They are therefore re- 
duced to the neceſſity of ſubſiſting upon 


traſſick. Their children, whom the in- 


duſtry of their parents hath enriched, ** 


deſirous of enjoying honours, of 2 85 


buttons and ruffles; aud quite aſhame 


of being called Quakers, they become : 


converts totheChurch of England, mere- 


Jy to be in che faſhion... 
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LETTER v. 


ON THE 


CHURCH | 


or. 


ENGLAND. 


NNGLAND is properly the'ciiti- 


try of ſettarifts. Multa ſunt man! 


ones in domo patris mei ( in my father's 
houſe are many manfions.) An Englifþ- 


man, as one to whom liberty is natural, 


may go to heaven his own way. 
- Nevertheleſs, altho every one is permit- 
ted to ſerve God in whatever mode or 


faſhion he thinks proper, yet their true 


religion, that in which a man makes his 
fortune, is the ſe& of Epiſcopalians or 


Churchmen, called the Church of Eu- 
land, or ſimply the Church, by way of 


emi- 
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eminence, No perſon can poſleſs an em- 
ployment either in Eagland or Ireland, 
unleſs he be ranked among the faithful, 
that is, profeſſeth himſelf a member of the 
Church of Exgland. This reaſon (which 
carries mathematical evidence with it) 
hath converted ſuch numbers of diſſenters 
of all perſuaſions, that not a twentieth 
part of the nation is out of the pale of the 
eſtabliſhed Church. The Eagliſb clergy 
have retained a great number of the Roe 
miſh ceremonies, and eſpecially that of 
receiving, with a moſt ſcrupulous attenti- 
on, their tithes, They alſo:haye the pi- 
ous ambition to aim at ſuperiority. 
| Moreover, they inſpire very religiouſ- 
ly their flocks with a holy zeal againſt 
iſſenters of all denominations, . This zeal 
was pretty violent under the Tories, in 
the four laſt: years of queen Anne; but 
was productive of no greater miſchief than 
the breaking the windows of ſome meet- 
ing-houſes, and the demoliſhing of a fe- 
of them. For the religious rage ceaſed 
in England with the civil wars; and was 
no more under queen Anne, then the hol- 
low noiſe of a ſea whoſe billows ſtill 
heaved, although ſo long alter the ftorm, 
when the Whigs and Tories laid waſte their 
native country, in the lame manner as the 
. 
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Guelphs and Gibelins formerly did theirs.” 
It was abſolutely neceſſary bt both pat-' 
ties to call in religion on this occafion ; 
the Tories declared for epiſcopacy, and 
the Whigs, as ſome imagined, were for 
aboliſhing it; however, after theſe had 
por the upper hand, they contented them- 
Telves with only abridging its power. 
At the time when the earl of Oxford 
and the lord Bolingbroke uſed to drink 
| healths to the Tories, the Church of Eng- 
1and confidered thoſe noblemen as the de? 
fenders of its holy privileges. The low- 
er-houſe of 'Convocation (a kind of houſe 
of Commons) compoſed wholly of the 
clergy, was in ſome credit at that time; 
at leaſt the members of it had the liberty 
to meet, to diſpute on eccleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, to ſentence impious books from time 
to time, to the flames; that is, books 
written againſt themſelves. The mini- 
ſtry, which is now compoſed of Whigs, 
doth not ſo much as allow thoſe gentſe- 
men to aſſemble, ſo that they are at this 
time reduced (in the obſcurity of their 
reſpective pariſhes ) to the melancholy oc- 
cupation of praying for the proſpetity of 
the Government, whole tranquility: thier 
enemies ſay, theywould willingly diſturb. 
With regard to the biſhops, who are 
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twenty fix in all, they til have feats in the 
houſe of lords in ſpite of the Whigs; bea 


cauſe the ancient abuſe of conſidering them 
as Barons ſubſiſts to tis day, There is a 
clauſe however in the oath which the go- 
vernment requires from theſe gentlemen, 


that puts their chriſtiam patiencs to a very 


grout trial, ix. chat they ſhall: be of the 
Church of Enplant as by law eſtabliſkeds 


There are few biſhops, deans, or other dig- 


nitaries, but imagine they are fo jure divino; 


it is conſequently a great mortification to 


them to be obliged to confeſs, that they 
owe their digniry to a pitiful law enacted 


by a ſet of profane laymen. A learned 


monk (father Courayer) writ a book lately 


to prove the validity and ſucceſſion of Eng- 
liſh ordinations. This book was forbid 
in France; but do you believe that the 
Engliſh miniſtry were pleaſed with it? Far 
from it. Theſe damned Whigs do not 
value a ſtraw, whether the epiſcopal 


ſucceſſion among them hath been inter- 
rupted or not, or whether biſhop Park- 


er was conſecrated (as it is pretended ) in a 


tavern, or a Church; for theſe Whigs 


are much better pleaſed that the biſhops 


ſhould derive their authority from the par- 
hament, than from the apoſtles. Ihe 
lord B ——— oblerved, that this notion 


of 
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of divine right would only make ſo many 
tyrants in lawn: ſſeeves, but that the laws 
8 many citizens. e 
ith regard to the morals of the Eng- 
liſh clergy, they are more regular than 


thoſe of France, and for this reaſon. All 


the clergy (a very few excepted) are 


educated in the univerſities of Oxford 


or Cambridge, far from the depravity and 


corruption which reign in the capital. 
They are not called to dignities till yery 
late, at an age when men are ſenſible of no 


other paſſion but avarice; that is, when 
their ambition craves a ſupply. Employ- 
ments are here beftowed both in the church 
and the army, as a reward for long ſervices; 


and we never ſee youngſters made biſhops 


or colonels immediately upon their laying 


aſide the academical gown; and beſides, 
molt of the clergy are married, The ſtiff 
and awkward air contracted by them at the 
univerfity, and the little familiarity the 
men of this country have with the ladies, 
commonly oblige a biſhop to confine him- 

i contented with his own. 
Clergymen ſometimes take a glaſs at the 
tavern, cuſtom giving them a fenction on 
this occaſion; and if they fuddle themſelves 
it is in a very ſerious manner, and without 
giving the leaſt ſcandal. © . ey 
8 That 
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That mixed being (not to be defined) 


who is neither of the clergy nor of the lai- 


ty; in a word, the thing called Abbé in 
France, is a ſpecies quite unknown in Eng- 


land. All the clergy here are very much 
upon the reſerve, and ſome of them pe- 
dants. When theſe are told, that in France, 
young fellows famous for their diſſolute- 
neſs and raiſed to the higheſt dignities of 
the church by female intrigues, addreſs the 
fait publickly in an amorous way, amuſe 
themſelves in writing tender love- ſongs, 
entertain their friends very ſplendidly eve- 


ry night at their own houſes, and after the 


banquet is ended, withdraw to invoke the 
aſſiſtance of the Holy Ghoſt, and call. 


themſelves boldly the ſucceſſors of the a- 


poſtles, they bleſs God for their being Pro- 
teſtants, But, theſe are ſhameleſs Here- 


| ticks, who deſerve to be blown hence 
through the flames to old Nick, as Rabe- 


lais ſays, and for this reaſon, I do not 
trouble my ſelf about them. 
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PRESBYTERIANS. 


Las H E Church of England is con- 


fined almoſt to the kingdom 
whence it received its name, and to Ire- 
land, for Presbyterianiſm is the eſtabliſned 


religion in Scotland, This Presbyteria- 
niſm is directly the ſame with Calviniſm, 
as it was eſtabliſhed in France, and is 
now profeſſed at Geneva. As the prieſts 


of this ſect receive but very inconſidera- 


ble ſtipends from their churches, and con- b 


fequently cannot emulate the ſplendid lux- | 
ury of biſhops, they exclaim very natu- 
rally againſt honours which they can 
never attain to. Figure to your ſelf the 
haughty Diogenes, trampling under foot 
the pride of Plato. The Scotch Presbyteri- 


ans arenot very unlike that proud, although 


tattered reaſoner. Diqgenes did not uſe 
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Alexander half fo impertinently as theſe 
treated king Charles the ſecond; for 
when they took up arms in his cauſe, in 
oppoſition to Oliver, who had deceived 
them, they forced that poor monarch to 
undergo the hearing of three or four ſer- 
mons every day; would not ſuffer him 
to play, reduced him to a ſtate of peni- 


tence and mortification; ſo that Charles 


ſoon grew ſick. of theſe pedants, and ac- 
cordingly eloped from them with as much 
Joy as a youth does from ſchool. - 
A Church of Exgland miniſter appears 
as another Cato in preſence of a juvenile, 
ſprightly Frexch graduate, who bawls for 
a whole morning together in the divini- 
ty ſchools, and hyms a ſong in chorus 
with Jadies in the Evening. But this 
Cato is a very ſpark, when before a Scotch 
Presbyterian. The latter affe&s a ſerious 
gait, puts on a Jour look, wears a huge 
broad-brimmed hat, and a long cloak over 
a very ſhort coat; preaches through the 
noſe, and gives the name of the whore of 

_ Babylon to all churches, where the mi- 
niſters are ſo fortunate as to enjoy an an- 

nual revenue of five or fix thouſand 
pounds; and where the people are weak 
enough to ſuffer this, and to give them | 


. the 
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the titles of my lord, your lordſhip, or 
your eminence. © 


| Theſe gentlemen, who have alſo ſome 
churches in England, introduced there 
the mode of grave and ſevere exhorta- 
tions. To them is owing the ſanctifi- 
cation of Sunday in the three kingdoms. 
People are there forbid to work or take 
any recreation on that day, in which the. 
ſeverity is twice as great as that of the 
Romiſh church. No opera's, plays or 


concerts are allowed in London on dun-. 


days; and even cards are ſo expreſsly 
forbid, that none but perſons of quality 
and thoſe we call the genteel, play on 
that day; the reſt of the nation go either 
to church, to the tavern, or to ſee their 
e 5 
Although the Epiſcopal and Presbyterian 
ſects are the two prevailing ones in Creat- 
Britain, yet all others are very welcome 
to come and ſettle in it, and live very 
ſociably together, although moſt of their 
preachers hate one another, almoſt as cor- 
dially as a Janſeniſt damns a Jeſuit, 
Take a view of the Royal Exchange 


in London, a place more venerable than 


many courts of juſtice, where the repre- 
{cntatives of all nations meet for the be- 
neſit of mankind. There the Jews, the 
no Z We- 
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Mahometan, and the Chriſtian tranſa& 
together as though they all profeſſed the 
ſame religion, and give the name of Infi- 
del to none but bankrupts. 'There the 
Presbyterian confides in the Anabaptiſt, 
and the Churchman depends on the Qua- 
ker's word. At the breaking up of this 
pacific and free aſſembly, ſome withdraw 
to the ſynagogue, and others to take a 
glaſs. This man E and is baptized in 
a great tub, in the name of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt: That man hath 
his ſon's foreskin cut off, whilſt a ſet of 
Hebrew words ( quite unintelligible to 
him) are mumbled over his child. Others 
retire to their churches, and there wait 
for the inſpiration of, heaven with their 


hats on, and all are ſatisfied, 
If one religion only were N in 
England, the government would very poſ- 
ſibly become arbitrary; if there were but 
two, the People would cut one another's 
throats; but as there are ſuch a multi- 
tude, they all live happy and in peace. 


J 
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LETTE R VII. 
ON THE 
SOCINITANS, 
OR n 
ARITANS, 
OR 
AN TI TRINITARIANS.” 


FFTUYHERE is alittle ſe& here com- 
poſed of clergymen, and of a few 

very learned perſons among the laity, who, 
though they do not call themſelves Ari- 
ans or Socinians, do yet diſſent entirely 
from St. At hanaſius, with regard to their no- 
tions of the Trinity, and declare very frank- 
Ty, that the Father is greater than the _ 
bs 
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Do you remember what is related of a 
certain arthodox_bifhop, who, in order to 
convince an emperor of the reality of con- 
ſubſtantiation, put his hand under the chin 
of the monarch's ſon, and took him by 
the noſe in preſence of his ſacred maje- 
{ty ? The emperor was going to order his 
attendants to throw the biſhop out of the 
window, when the good old man gave 
him this convincing reaſon : Since your 
Majeſty, ſays he, is angry when your ſon 
hath not age e mg 2 him, what 
puniſnment do you think will God the 
father inflict on thoſe who refuſe his ſon 
Yeſus the titles due to him? The per- 
ſons I juſt now mentioned, declare that 
the holy biſhop took a very wrong ſtep ; 
that his argument was inconcluſive, and that 
the emperar ſhould have anſwered. him 
thus: Know that there are two ways by 
which men may be wanting in reſpe& to 
me; firſt, in not doing honour ſufficient 
to my ſon; and ſecondly, in paying him 
the ſame honour as to me. 35 
Be this as it will, the principles of 
Arius 


begin to revive, not only in 1 


- 


land but in Holland and Poland. The 
celebrated Sir Iſaac Newton honoured this 
opinion ſo far as to countenance it. This 
| Philolopher thought, that the Unitarian: 


_ argued 
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argued more mathematically than we do. 


But the moſt ſanguine ſtickler for Aria- 
niſm is the illuſtrious Dr. Clark. This 
man is rigidly virtuous, and of a mild 
diſpoſition; is more fond of his tenets 
than defirous of propagating them; and 


| abſorbed ſo entirely in problems and cal- 


culations, that he is a mere reaſoning ma- 
It is he who wrote a book which is 


much eſteemed and little underſtood, on 


the exiſtence of God; and: another more 
intelligible, but pretty much contemned, 


on the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 
He never engaged in ſcholaſtic diſputes, 


which our friend calls venerable trifles. 
He only publiſhed a work containing all 
the teſtimonies of the primitive ages, 


for and againſt the Unitarians, and leaves 
to the reader the counting of the voices, 


and the liberty of forming a judgment. 
This book won the doctor a great num- 
ber of partizans, and loſt him the See of 


Cantorbury: But in my humble opinion, 
he was out in his calculation, and had bet- 
ter have been Primate of all England, than {| 
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turies, and been forgot twelve, riſeth at 
laſt out of its own aſhes; but ir hath choſe. 
a very improper ſeaſon to make its ap- 
pearance in, the preſent age being quite 
cloyed with Diſputes and Sects. The 
members of this Se& are, befides, too 
few to be indulged the liberty of holding 
public aſſemblies, which however they 
will doubtleſs be permitted to do, in caſe 
they ſpread confiderably. But people 
are now ſo very cold with reſpect to all 
things of this kind, that there is little 
probability any new religion, or old one 


that may be revived, will meet with fa- 


vour. Is it not whimfical enough that 


Luther, Calvin and Zuinglius, all of them 


wretched authors, ſhould have founded 
Sects which are now ſpread over a great 


part of Europe; that Mahomet, although 


ſo ignorant, ſhould have given a religion 


to Aſia and Africa; and that Sir Iſaac 


Newton, Dr. Clark, Mr. Locke, Mr. Le 
Clerc, Cc. the greateſt philoſophers, as 
well as the ableſt writers of their ages, 


ſhould ſcarce have been able to raiſe a 
little flock, which even decreaſeth daily. 


This it is to be born at a proper pe- 
riod of time, Were Cardinal de Retz 
to return again into the world, neither his 
8 eloquence 
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eloquence nor his intrigues would draw 
together ten women in Paris, 
Were Oliver Cromwell, he who be- 
headed his Sovereign and ſeized upon the 
kingly dignity, to riſe from the dead; he 
would be a wealthy city trader, and no 
more. 


SOSSIOOPSISOESIE 
LET TE R. VIII 


ON THE 
PARLIAMENT. 


HE Members of the Eugliſb Pare 
"M  liament are fond. of comparing 
themſelves to the = Romans. 
Nat long ſince, Mr. Shippes opened a 
2 in "he houle ot Commons with 
thele words, The Majeſty of the Fog opts 
of England would be net The fin- 
gularity of the expreſſion occaſioned aloud 
laugh ; but this Gentleman, ſo far from 
4 diſconcerted, repeated the ſame 
words with a reſolute tone of voice, and 
R 
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the laugh ceaſed.” In my opinion, the 
Majeſty of the people of England hath no- 
thing in common with that of the people 
of Rom ; much lefs is there any afhnity 
between their governments There is in 
London a Senate, ſome of the members 
whereof ate accuſed, ( doubtleſs very un- 
juſtly )) of ſelling their voices on certain 
occaſions, as was done in Rome; this is 
the only reſemblance. Beſides, the two 
nations af to me quite oppoſite in 
character, with regard both to good and 
evil. The Romans never knew the dread- 
ful folly of religious Wars, an abomination 
reſerved for devout Preachers of patience 
and humility, Marius and Sy/la, Ceſar 
and Pompey, Ant bony and Auguſtus, did 
not draw their ſwords and ſet rhe world 
in a blaze, merely to derermine whether 
the Flamen ſhould wear his ſhirt over his 
robe, or his robe over his ſhirt; or whe- 
ther the ſacred Chickens ſhould ear and 
drink, or eat onlv, in order to take the 
augury. The E giiſd have hanged one 
another by law, and cut one another to 

pieces in pitcht battles, for quarrels of as 
trifling a nature. The Sects of the Epiſ- 
copalians and Presbyterians quite diſtracted 
theſe very ſerious Heads for a time. 
But] fancy chey will bardly ever be fo filly 


agaln, 
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again, they ſeeming to be grown wiſer 
at their own expence ; and 1 do not per- 
ceive the leaſt inclination in them to mur- 
ther one another merely D 
as ſome Zealots among them once did. 
But here follows a more eſſential diffe- 
rence between Rome and England, which 
gives the advantage entirely to the latter, 
. that the civil wars of Rome ended 
in 1lavery, and thoſe of the Engliſb in li- 
berty. The Engliſh are the only people 
upon earth who have been able to pre- 
ſcribe limits to the power of Kings by 
refiſting them; and who, by a ſeries of 
ſtruggles, have at laſt eſtabliſhed that wiſe 
Government, where the Prince is all- 
powerful to do good, and at the ſame 
time 1s reſtrained from committing evil ; 
where the Nobles are great without inſo- 
lence, although there are no Vaſſals; and 
where the people ſhare in the govern- 
ment without confuſion. 
The houſe of Lords and that of the 
Commons divide. the legiſlative power 
under the King, but the Romans had no 
ſuch ballance. The Patricians and Ple- 
beians in Rome were perpetually at va-, 
riance, and there was no intermediate 
Power to reconcile them. The Roman 
Senate who were ſo unjuſtly, ſo crimi- 
N 3 
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nally proud, as not to ſuffer the Plebeians 
to ſhare with them in any thing, could 
find no other artifice to keep the latter 
out of the Adminiſtration than by em- 
ploying them in foreign wars. They 
conſidered the Plebeians as a wild beaſt, 
whom it behoved them to let looſe upon 
their neighbours, for fear they ſnould de- 
vour their maſters. Thus the greateſt 
defect in the Government of the Romans 
raiſed them to be Conquerors. By being 
unhappy at home, they triumphed over; 
and poſſeſſed themſelves of the world, till 
at laſt their diviſions ſunk them to Sla- 


= | 


oy 1 of England will never 
tiſe to ſo exalted a pitch of glory, nor 
will its end be ſo fatal. The Bag are 
not fired with the ſplendid folly of ma- 
king conqueſts, but would only prevent 
their neighbours from conquering. They 
are not only jealous of their own Liberty, 
but even of that of other Nations. The 
Engliſb were exaſperated againſt Lewis the 
Fourteenth, for no other reaſon but be- 
cCauſe he was ambitious; and declared war 
againſt him merely out of levity, not 
from any intereſted motives. 3 
The Engliſh have doubtleſs purchaſed 
their Liberties at a very high price, and 


— waded 
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waded through ſeas of blood rodrown the 
Idol of arbitrary Power. Othet nations 
have been involved in as great calamities, 
and have ſhed as much blood; but then 
the blood they ſpilt in defence of theit li- 
berries, only enflaved them the more. 
That which riſeth to a Revolution in 
Englanũ is no more than a' Sedition ih 
other countries. A city in Spain, in Bars 
Bary, or in Turkey, takes up arms in de- 
fence of its Privileges, when immediate - 
ty it is ſtormed by mercenary Troops, it 
is puniſhed by Executioners, and che reſt 
of the Nation kiſs the chains they are 
loaded with. The French are of opini- 
on, that the Government of this Iſland 
is more tempeſtuous than the ſea which 
furrounds it, which indeed is true ; but 
then it is never ſo, but when the King 
raiſes the ſtorm; when he attempts to 
_ ſeize the Ship of which he is only the 
Chief Pilot. The civil wars of France 
laſted longer; were more cruel, and pro- 
ductive of greater evils than thoſe of 
England. But none of theſe civil Wars had 
a wiſe and prudent liberty for their object. 
In the deteſtable Reigns of Charles the 
ninth, and Henry the third, the whole 
affair was only, whether the people ſhould 
be ſlaves to the Guiſes, With regard to 


the 
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the laſt war of Paris; it deſerves 1 to 


it. Gardinal ds Rets, who was witty 
and brave, but to ho purpeſe; rebellious - 


| proach the Engliſb nation, is, the murther 


lbe Engliſh Nation. ; 4s 
be having ut. „ e I ſee 4 ctoud 

of Sthool-boys rifing- up in arms againſt 
their Maſter, and afterwards whipped for 


without a cauſe 5 factious Without delign, 
and head of a_defeticeleſs Patty, eaballed 
for caballing ſake, and ſeemed to foment 
the ciyil Wat merely out of diverſion. 
The Pafliament did hot know what he 


intended, nor what he did hot intend, 


He tevied troops by act of Parliament, 
and the next moment caſhiered theni. Hs 


| threatned, he begged pardon; he ſera 


price upon Cardinal Maxarinès head, and 
afterwards congratulated him in a public 
manner. Our eivit wars under Churies 
the fixth were bloody and cruel, thoſe 
of the League execrable, and that of the 


; C Frondeuts ridiculous. - ; 


That fot which the Frefch chiefly re- 
of 


" 
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* Frondeurs, in its proper ſenſe Singers, and 
figuratively Gavilliers, or lovers of contradiction, 
was # name given to a league or Of that op- 
poſed the Neuch miniſtry; i. e. 2 inal Haxa - 
rine in 1648. See Rochefaucault s Memoirs. 


E 


ſubje&s treated exactly as he would have 


Charles the firſt defeated in a pitched 


third ſtabbed by a Monk; thirty allaflina= 


| ſeveral of them put in execution, and 


2 
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of King Charles the Firſt, whom his | 


treated them, had his Reign been prof- | 
perous. After all, conſider on one fide, 


battle, impriſoned, tryed, ſentenced to die 

in Weftminſter-hall, and then beheaded : 
And on the other, the Emperor Henry 
the ſeventh, poiſoned by his chaplain at 


his receiving the Sacrament ; Henry the 


:1ons projected againſt Henry the fourth; 


the laſt bereaving that great Monarch of 
his life. Weigh, I ſay, all theſe wicked 
W 8 and tion judge. 
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HAT mixture in the Engli iſh go- 
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King, Lords and Commons, did not 
always ſubſiſt. England was enſlaved for a 
long ſeries of years by 'the' Romans, and 
Saxons, the Danes and the French tac-* 
ceſſively. William the conqueror particu- 
larly ruled them with a rod of Iron, He 
_ diſpoſed as abſolutely of the lives and 
fortunes of his conquered ſubjects as an 
eaſtern Monarch; and forbid, upon pain 
of death, the Engliſþ both fire or candle 
in their houſes after eight a clock; ' whe- 
ther he did this to prevent their nocturnal 
meetings, or only to try, by this odd 
and whi 


imſical ' prohibition; how far it 
was poſſible for one Man to extend his 
power over his fellow Creatures. Tt is 
true indeed that the Engliſh had Patlia- 
ments before and after William the Con- 
queror ; and they boaſt of them as though 
theſe aſſemblies, then called Parliaments, 
compoled of eccleſiaſtical Tyrants, _ - 
of plunderers entitled Barons, had been 
the guardians of the publick liberty. and - 
happineſs. FV 
The Barbarians who came from the 
ſhores of the Baltick, and ſettled in the © © 
reſt of Europe, brought with them the 
form of government called States or Par- 
liaments, about which ſo much noiſe is 
made, and which are ſo little underſtood. 
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of the — who had laid malte Frances 


fave Monarchs. 


als. irgraves, thoſe Peers, t 
rons, thofe petty Tyrants, who often. 
conteſted with their Soverei 


Kings indeed were me abſolute. in thofs 
days, I: then the people were *. 
Wretched upon that very account; an 

more completely enſlaved. The Roe 


"Their g generals divic 
| themſelves he yt coun- 


ſprung. 
bs 


for the 
ſpoils of whole nations. Theſe were 


birds of prey, figh wich an Ka 
for Doves, Weiss =. the Wan 


was to ſuck. Every nation, inſtead of 
being governed by one Maſter, was tram- 
pled upon by an hundred . The 


prieſts foon played a part amo ng them. 
Before this, it had been the hes of the 
Saule, the Germans and the Britons, to 


be always r by their Druids, an 


the Chiefs of their villages, an ancient 


| Kind of Barons, not ſo tyrannical as their 


ſucceſſors. Theſe Druids pretended to be 
mediators between God and man. They 

ena&ed laws, they fulminated their ex- 
communications, and ſentenced to death. 


The Biſhops ſucceeded, by inſenfible de- 


ae co their — authority in the 
Goth 
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Sach and Fandl government. The Popes 

ſet themſelves at their head, and ara 
with their Briefs, their Bulls and rein- 
forced by Monks, they made even Kings 

tremble ; depoſed * aſſaſſinated them 
at pleaſure, and employed every artifice 
to draw into their own purſes, monies 
from all parts of Europe. The weak Ina, 
one of the. tyrants of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy in Eug land, was the firſt Mon- 
arch that Rae, in his Pilgrimage to 
Rome, to pay St. Pater s penny (equivalent 
very near to a French crown ) for every 
Houſe in his dominians. 'The whole Tflarid 
ſoon followed his example ; 4 England be- 
came inſenſibly one of the Pope's proyin- 
ces, and the holy Father uſed to ſend 
from time «0 time "his Legates thither to 
levy exorbitant taxes. Fo aft King ohn 

delivered up by a pu blic inſtrumefit, the 
Kingdom & England to the Pope, Who 
had excommunicated him; but the Ba- 


rons not finding their account in this re- 


Don, dethroned the wretched 
obn, and ſeated : Lewis, father to St. Lewis 
ing of France in his place. However 
they were ſoon weary of their new Mo- 
narch, and accordingly PR to re- 
uy back to France. 


Whiltt 


>  . Whilſt that the Barons, the Biſhops; 
and the Popes, all laid waſte England, 
where all were for ruling ; the moſt nu- 
merous, the moſt uſeful, even the moſt 
virtuous, and conſequently the moſt ve- 
nerable part of mankind, conſiſting of 


Letters concerning 


thoſe who ſtudy the laws and the ſciences; 


of traders, of artificers, in a word, of all 
who were not tyrants; that is, thoſe 
who are called the people; theſe, I ſay, 
were by them looked upon as ſo many ani- 
mals beneath the dignity of the human 


ſpecies, The Commons in thoſe ages 


were far from ſharing in the government, 
they being Villains or "oil bug whoſe 
labour, whoſe blood, were the property 


of their Maſters, who entitled themſelves 


the Nobility, The major part of them 
in Europe were at that time what they 
are to this day in ſeveral parts of the 
world; they were Villains or Bondſmen 
of Lords; that is, a kind of cattle bought 
and fold with the land. Many ages paſt 
away before juſtice could be S 

human natute ; before mankind - were 


ne to 


:onfcious, that it was abominable num- 


| bers. ſhould ſow, and; but few. reap : 
And was not France very happy, when 
the power and authority of thoſe pay 


92 * 
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Robbers was aboliſhed by the lawful au- Y 
| thority of Kings and of the People? | 
Happily in the violent ſhocks which 
the diviſions between Kings and the No- 
bles gave to empires, the Chains of Na- 
tiors were more or leſs heavy. Liberty 
England, ſprung from the quarrels of 
yrants. The Barons forced Ke Jobs 
way King Henry the third, to grant the 
Magna Charta, the chief deſign of which 
was indeed to make Kings dependant on 
the Lords, but then the reſt of the na- 
tion were a little favoured in it, in order 
that they might join, on proper occaſions, 
with their pretended Maſters. 'T his great 
Charter which is conſidered as the ſa- 
cred origin of the "Engliſh Liberties, | 
ſhews in it ſelf how little Liberty was 
known. | 
The Title alone proves, chat the King 
: thought he had a juſt right to be abſo- 
lute ; and that the Barons, and even the 
Clergy forced him to give up that pre- 


\ ended right, for no other reaſon but be- 


cauſe they were the moſt powerful. 
Magna Charts ins in this tile, 
We grant, of our own free will, the . 
Aung Privileges to the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 
_ 9 Barons of our ö 278 

: he 
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The Houſe of Commons is not once 
mentioned in the Articles of this Charter, 
2 Proof chax it did not yet exiſt, or that 
it exiſted without Power. Mention is 


therein made, by name, of the Freemen 
of Eugland, a melancholy Proof that 
ſome were not ſo, It appears 2 the 
thirty ſecond Article, that th re- 
tended Freemen owed Seryice to their 


Lords. Such a Liberty as this, was not 


many remoyes from Slavery. 


By Article XXI, the King ordains that 
his Officers ſhall not henceforward feize 
upon, unlefs they pay for them, the 


Horſes and Carts of Freemen. The Peo- 


2 * conſidered this Ordinance as a real 
j 


ty, although it was a greater Tyran- 


pl 
ny. ] my the ſeventh, that happy U- 


furper and great Politician, who pretended 
to love the Barons, although he in reality 
hated and feared them, got their Lands 


alienated. By this means the Villains, af. 


terwards acquirin Riches by their Indu- 


* 


ſtry, purchaſed the Eſtares and Country- 
Seats of the illuſtrious Peers who had 
ruined themſelves by their Folly and Ex- 


travagance, and all the Lands got by in- 
ſenſible Degrees into other Hande. 
The Power of the Hguſe of Com- 


mons increafed every Day. The Fami- 
b R R lies 


e 
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lies of the ancient Peers were at laſt ex- 
tinct; and as Peers only are properly 
noble in England, there would be no 
ſuch thing in ſtrictneſs of Law, as No- 
bility in that Ifland, had not the Kings 


created new Barons from Time to Time, 


and preſerved the Body of Peers, once 


a Terror to them, to oppoſe them to the 


Commons, fince hecome {o formidable. 
All theſe new Peers who compoſe the 
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* 
7 


= 4 Houfe, receive nothing but their 
T1 


tles from the King, and very few of 


them have Eftates in thoſe Places whence 


they take their Titles. One ſhall be 
Duke of D -—— although he hath not a 
Foot of Land in Dorſeiſbire; and ano- 
ther is Earl of a Village, although he ſcarce 
knows where it is fituated. The Peers have 
Power, but it is only in the Parliamenc 
Houſe. LW: : 
There js no ſuch thing here, as * haute, 
moyenne, E baſſe juſtice, that is a Power 
= 3 


* Labaute juſtice is that of a Lord, whohas Power 


to ſentence capitally, and to judge of all Cauſes 


civil and criminal, thoſe of the Crown excepted. 


La moyeune juſtice, is empowered to judge of 
Aion ede to Guardianſhips, and Offences, 
La baſſe juſtice takes Cognizance of the Fees duc 


ts che Lord, of che Havock of Beatty, and of | 


ences. The meyenne juſtice is imaginary, and 
there is perhaps ag Inſtanèe of its ever being put 
in Execution.” i | 
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to judge in all Matters ci vil and criminal ; 
= Right or Privilege. of Hunting in 
the Grounds of a Citizen, who at the 
ſame time is not permitted to fire a Gun in 
r 
No one is exempted in this Country 
from paying certain Taxes, becauſe he is 
a Nobleman or a Prieſt, All Duties and 
Taxes are ſettled by the Houſe of Com- 
mons, whoſe Power is greater than that 
of the Peers, r þ 64 erior to it in dig- 
nity. The ſpiritual as well as temporal 
Lords have the Liberty to reje& a Money 
Bill brought in by*the Commons, but 
they are not allowed to alter any thing 
in it, and muſt either paſs or throw it 
gut without Reſtriction. When the 
Bill hath paſſed the Lords, and is figned 
by the King, then the whole Nation pays, 
every Man in proportion to his Revenue 
or Eſtate, not according to his Title, 
which would be abſurdk There is no 
ſuch thing as an arbitrary Subſidy or 
Poll-Tax, but a general Tax on the 
Lands, of all which an Eſtimate was 
made in the Reign of the famous King 


William the 'Thard. „553 
The Land-Tax continueth ſtill upon 
the ſame foot, although the Reyenue of 
the Lands is increaſed, Thus no one is 

1 t 
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tyrannized over, and every one is eaſy. 
The feet of the Peaſants are not bruiſed by 


wooden Shoes; they eat white Bread, are 
well cloathed, and are not afraid of increa- 


ſing their Stock of Cattle, nor of tiling 
their Houſes, from any Apprehenſions 
that their 'Taxes will be raiſed the Year 


following. 'The annual Income of the 
Eſtates of a great many Commoners in 


England, amounts to * two hundred thouſ- 
and Livres; and yet theſe do not think it 
beneath them to plough the Lands which 
enrich them, and on which they enjoy 
„„ 4. 
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TRADE. 


AS Trade enriched the Citizens in 
A England, ſo it contributed to their 
reedom, and this Freedom on the other 
Side extended their Commerce; whence 
aroſe the Grandeur of the State. To 
- ed - _ raiſed 


: * Ten | thouſand Pounds Sterling, : 
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raiſed by inſenſible Degrees the nayzl 


Power, which gives the Engliſh a Superi- 


ority over the Seas; and they now are 
Maſters of very near two hyndred ny 
E 


_ of War. Poſterity will very poſſibly 


ſurpriz ed to hear that an Ifland whoſe on- 
ly Fwoduce is a little Lead, Tin, Fuller's 
Farth, and coarſe Wool, ſhould become 
ſo powerful by its Commerce, as to be 


. 


able to ſend in 1723, three Fleets at the 


ſame time to three different and far di- 


| Nanced Parts of the Globe. One before 
Gibraltar, conquered and ftill poſſeſſed 


by the Engliſh; a ſecond to Porto Bello, to 
diſpoſſeſs the King of Spain of the Trea- 
ſures of the ef- Indies; and 8 third in- 
to the Baſtick, to prevent the Nort bern 
Powers from coming to an Engagement. 
At the Time when Lewis & V. made 
all Italy tremble, and that his Armies, 


which had already poſſeſſed themſelves of 


Savoy and Piedmont, were upon the Point 


of taking Trin; Prince Eggene was o- 


bliged to march from the Middle of Ger- 


wap in order to ſuccour Sawpy. Haying 
no 


Money, without which, Cities Lan- 


not be either taken or defended, he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to ſome Engliſh Merchants 


Thaſe, if an How ad Hef Wazging, 
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lent him * 5,002,000 of Livres wherel he 
was mn; He e deliver Turin, and to 
the Fremcb; after which ke woe the 
following thort Letter to the Perſons who 
had disbur ſed him the abovementioned 
Sums : Gentlemen, I have received your | 
Money; and flatter my ſelf that I have laid 
it out to your SatisfaGion, Such a Cir- 
cumſtance as this raiſeth a juſt Pride 3 in an 
Engliſh Merchant, and makes him pre- 
ſume ( not without ſ: me Reaſon ) ro com- 
pare hurtiſelt to a Roman Citiren; and 

a Peer's Brother doth not _ 
Trafic beneatk him. When the Lord 
ownſbend was Minter of State, a Bro- 


ther v of his was content to be a City 


ferchant ; and at the Time that the 
arl of Oxford g verned Great Britain, 
his younger Brother was no more than a 


Factor in — where he choſe to live, 


and where he died. This Cuſtom, which 


begins however to be laid afide, appears 
monſtrous to Germans, vainly pulled up 
with their Extraction. Theſe think it 
2 impoſſible that the Son of an 

. Veer ſhould be no more chan 2 
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whoſe Patrimony confiſted only in their 
Eſcutcheons and their Pride. 
In France the Title of Marquis is gi- 
ven gratis to any one who will accept of 
it; and whoſoever arrives at Paris from 
the midſt of the moſt remote Provinces 
with Money in his Purſe, and a Name 
| terminating in. ac or ille, may ſtrut about, 
and cry, Such a Man as II A Man of 
my Rank and Figure! And may look 
down upon a Trader with ſovereign Con- 
tempt; whilſt the Trader on the other 
Side, by thus often hearing his Profeſſion 
treated ſo diſdainfully, is Fool enough 
to bluſh at it. However, I cannot ſay 
which is moſt ufeful to a Nation; a Lord, 
powdered in the tip of the Mode, who 
knows exactly at what of the Clock the 
I King riſes and goes to bed; and who 
| gives himſelf Airs of Grandeur and State, 
J at the ſame Time that he is acting the 
Slave in the Anti- chamber of a prime Mi- 
niſter; or a Merchant, who enriches 
his Country, diſpatcheth Orders from his 
Compting Houle to Surat and Grand Cai- 
ro, and contributes to the Felicity of the 
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L ETTER Xx 


ON 


INOGULATION, | 


T is FORO aErmed: in the 

Chriſtian Countries of Europe, that 
the i are Fools and Madmen. Fools, 
becauſe they give their Children the Small- 
Pox to prevent their catching it; and 
Mad-men, becauſe they wantonly com- 
municate a certain and dreadful Diſtemper 
to their Children, merely to prevent. an 
uncertain Exil. The Engliſh, on the o- 
ther Side, call the reſt of the Europeans 
cowardly, and unnatural. Cowardly, be- 
cauſe they are afraid of putting their Chil- 
dren to a little Pain; unnatural, becauſe 
they expoſe them to die one Time or o- 
Fog, of the Small-Pox. But, that the Rea« 
der may be able to judge, whether the 
9 iſp, or thoſe was differ from them in 


opinion, 
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opinion, are in the right, here follows the 
Hiſtory of the famed Inoculation, which is 
mentioned with fo much Dread in France: 
Ihe Circaffan Women, have, from 
Time. immemorial, communicated the- 
| Small-Pox to theit Children when not a- 

bove fix Months old, by making an In- 
cifion in the arm, and by putting into 
this Inciſion a Puſtle, taken carefully from 
the Body of another Child; This Puſtle 
produces the fame Effect in the arm it 
is laid in, as Yeſt in a Piece of Dough: 
It ferments, and diffuſes through the 
whole Maſs of Blood, the Qualities with 
which it is impregnated, The Puſtles of 
the Child, in whom the artificial Small- 
Pox hath been thus inoculated, are employ- 
ed to communicate the ſame Diſtemper to 
others, There is an almoft perpetual Cir- 
culation of it in Cireaffia; and when un- 
happily the Sthall-Pox hath quite left the 
Country; the Inhabitants of it ate in as 
great 'Trouble and Perplexity, as other 
2 when their Harveſt hath fallen 
The Circumſtance that introduced a 
Cuſtom in Circaſſia, which appears fo fin- |, 
gular to others, is nevertheleſs a Cauſe 
common to all Nations, I mean maternal 
Tenderneſs and Intereſt, 2 
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The Circaſfans ate poor, 251 their 
Dau hters are beautiful, and indeed it is 


in them they chiefly trade. They furniſh 


with Beauties the Seraglios of the Turkiſh 
Sultan, of the Per ſian Sophy, and of 
all thoſe who are wealthy enough to pur- 
Chaſe and maintain ſuch precious * 
chandize. Theſe Maidens are very 
nourably ard virtuouſly inſtruqted to 

dle and careſs Men; are taught th, 
ces of a very polite and effeminate kind; 
and hoy. to heighten by the moſt volup- 
tuous Artifices, the Plesgere of their diſ- 


dainful Maſters for whom they are de- 
ſigned.” Theſe unhappy Creatures repeat 


their Leſſon to their Mothers, in the 


ſame manger as little, Girls among us re- 
peat their Cat 
ing one Word they ſay. 


* 


-hiſm, without underſtand- 


Now it often happened, that after 4 
Father and Mother had taken the utmoſt 


Care of the Education of their Children, 
they were fruſtrated of all their Hopes 


in an Inſtant. The Small Pox getting 


into the Family, one Daughter died 


of it, another loſt an Eye, a third had 


A great Noſe at het Recovery, and the 


unhappy Parents were completely ruined: 


Even frequently, when the Small-Pox 
became epidemical, Trade was ſuſpended 
F | 


for 
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for ſeveral Years, which thinned very con- 
ſiderably the Seraglios of Perſſa and Tur- 


; A trading Nation is always watchful 
over its own Intereſts, and graſps at every 


Diſcovery that may be of Advantage to 


its Commerce. The Gircaſfans obſerved, 
that ſcarce one Perſon in a Thouſand was 
ever attacked by a Small- Pox of a vio- 


lent kind. That ſome indeed had this | 


Diſtemper very favourably three or four 


Times, but never twice ſo as to prove 


fatal; in a Word, that no one ever had 
it in a violent Degree twice in his Life. 
They obſerved farther, that when the 
Small-Pox 1s of the milder ſort, and the 
Puſtles have only a tender, delicate Skin 
to break through, they never leave the 
| leaſt Scar in the Face. From theſe na- 
tural Obſervations they concluded, that in 
caſe an Infant of fix Months or a Year 
old, ſhould have a milder fort of Small- 
Pox, he would not die of it, would not 
be marked, nor be ever afflicted with it 


again. 5 


In order therefore to preſerve the Life 
and Beauty of their Children, the only 
Thing remaining was, to give them the 
Small- Pox in their infant Years, - This 


they did, by inoculating in the Body of 
F 
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a Child, a Puſtle taken from the moſt 


regular, and at the ſame Time the moſt 
favourable fort of Small-Pox that could 


| be procured 


The Experiment could not poſſibly 


fail. The Turks, who are People of good 


Senſe, ſoon adopted this Cuſtom, inſo- 
much that at this Time there is not a 
Baſſa in Conſtantinople, but communicates 


the Small-Pox to his Children of both 


Sexes, immediately upon their being wean - 


Some pretend, that the Circaſſians bor- 


| rowed this Cuſtom anciently from the A- 


rabians, but we ſhall leave the clearing 


up of this Point of Hiſtory to ſome learn- 


ed Benedictine, who will not fail to com- 


pile a great many Folio's on this Subject, 


with the ſeveral Proofs or Aurhorities. 


| All J have to {ay upon it, is, that in the 


2ginning of the Reign of King George 
the Firſt; the Lady Wortley Mountague, 


a Woman of as fine a Genius, and endued 
with as great a Strength of Mind, as any 


of her Sex in the Britiſh Kingdoms, be- 


ing with her Husband who was Ambaſ- 


ſador at the Port, made no ſcruple to com · 
municate the Small- Pox to an Infant of 
which ſhe was delivered in Conſtantinople. 
The Chaplain repreſented to his Lady, 


+ bur, 


Net 
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but to no purpoſe, that this was an ur- 
chriſtian Operation, and therefore that 
it could ſucceed with none but Infidels. 
However, it had the moſt happy Effect 
upon the Son of the Lady Wortley Moun- 
tague, who, at her Return to England, 
communicated the Experiment to the 
Princefs of Wales, now Queen of England. 
It muſt be confeſſed that this Princeſs, 
abſtracted from her Crown and Titles, 
was born to encourage the whole Circle 
of Arts, and to do good to Mankind. 
She appears as an amiable Philoſopher ou 
the Throne, having never let flip one 
Opportunity of improving the great Ta- 
tents ſhe received from Ne. nor of 
exerting her Beneficence. Et is ſhe, who 
being informed that a Daughter of Mil- 
zon was living, but in miſerable Circum- 
ſtances, immediately ſent her a confider- 
able Preſent. It is ſhe who protects the 
learned Father Courayer. It is ſhe who 
cCondeſcended to attempt a Reconciliati- 
on between Dr. Clark and Dr. Leibnitz. 
The Moment this Princeſs heard of In- 
oculation, ſhe cauſed an Experiment of 
it to be made on four Criminals ſentenced 
to die, and by that means preſerved their 
Lives doubly ;- for ſhe not only ſaved them 
from the Gallows, but by means of this 
IR artificial 
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artificial Small-Pox, prevented their ever 
having that Diſtemper in a natural Way, 
With Which they would very probably 

have been attacked one time or other, and 
might have died of it in a more advanced 


1 PH ae” 
The Princeſs being aſſured of the Uſe- 


fulneſs of this Operation, cauſed her own 


Children to be Inoculated. A great Part 
of the Kingdom followed her Example, 
and fince that Time ten thouſand Chil- 
dren, at leaſt, of Perſons of Condition 
owe in this Manner their Lives to her 
Majeſty, and to the Lady Wortley Moun- 
tague: and as many of the Fair Sex are 
obliged to them for their Beauty. 
pon a general Calculation, threefcore 
Perſons in every hundred have the Small- 
Pox. Of theſe threefcore, twenty die 
of it in the moſt favourable Seafon of 
Life, and as many more wear the diſa- 
greeable Remains of it in their Faces ſo 
3 — as they live. Thus, a fifth Part af 
Mankind either die, or ate disfigured by 
this Diſtemper. But it does not prove 
fatal to ſo much as one, among thoſe 
who are Inoculated in Turkey or in Eng- 
land, unleſs the Patient be infirm, or 
would have died had not the Experiment 
been made upon him. Beſides, no one 
| is 
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is disfigured; no one has the Small-Pox a. 
ſecond Time, if the Inoculation was per- 
fect. It is therefore certain, that had the 
Lady of ſome French Ambaſſador brought 
this ſecret from Conſtantinople to Paris, 
the Nation would have been for ever 
obliged to her. Then the Duke d Ville 
quire, Father to the Duke & Aumont, who 
enjoys the moſt vigorous Conſtitution, 
and is the healthieſt Man in France, 
would not have been cut off in the Flow- 
r EE 
The Prince of Seubiſe, happy in the 
fineſt Fluſh of Health, would not have 
been ſnatched away at five and twenty; 
nor the Dauphin, Grandfather to Lewis 
the fifteenth, have been laid in his Grave | 
in his fiftieth Year. Twenty thouſand | 
Perſons whom the Small-Pox ſwept away 
at Paris in 17123, would have been alive 
at this time. But are not-the French fond 
of Life, and is Beauty ſo inconſiderable 
-an Advantage as to be diſregrarded by the 
Ladies! It muſt be confeſſed that we are 
an odd kind of People. Perhaps our 
Nation will imitate, ten Years hence, 
this Practice of the Engliſh, if the Clergy 
and the Phyſicians will but give them 
Leave to do it: Or poſſibly our Country 
Men may introduce Inoculation three 
BE „ | Months 
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Months hence in France out of mere 


whim, in caſe the Engliſh ſhould diſcon- 
tinue it through Fickleneſs. 


I am informed that the Chineſe have 
practiſed Inoculation theſe hundred Years, 


a Circumſtance that argues very much in 
its Favour, fince they are thought to be 


the wiſeſt and beſt governed People in the 
World. The Chineſe indeed do not com- 


municate this Diſtemper by Inoculation, 


but at the Noſe, in the ſame Manner as 
we take Snuff, This is a more agreeable 
way, but then it produces the like Effects; 


and proves at the ſame Time, that had 


Inoculation been practiſed in France, it 


would have ſaved the Lives of Thouſands. 


LETTERK ll 
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O T long fince, the trite and fri- 


volous Queſtion following was 


debated in very polite and learned Com- : 


pany 
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pany, viz who was the greateſt Man; 
Ceſar, Hexandvr, Tamerlam, Cromwelh 
&c. 


Greatneſs conſiſts in having received from 

Heaven a mighty Genius, and im havin 
employed it to enlighterr dur own Min 

| and that of others; a Man like Sir Haas 

Newton, whoſe equal is hardly foutid in 


_ a thouſand Years, is the truly great Man. 


And thoſe Politiciants and Sed (and 
all ages produce forme) wefe generally ſo 


many illuſtridus wicked Men. That Man 


claims out reſpect, who commands over 
the Minds of the reſt of the World by 
the Force of truth, not thoſe who en- 
ſlave their Fellow Crates; He who is 


acquainted with the Univerle, . not x they 


who deface it. 

Since therefore you Jefire me to give 
pou an Account of the famous Perſon- 
ages which England has given birth. to, 


I that begin with Lord Bacon, Mr. Locke, 


Sir aatr Newton, Se. Aﬀerwards the 


Warriors and Miniſters of State ſhall come 5 


in their order. 


J muſt begin with the celebrate Viſ. 


count Ferulam, known in Europe by 
„ e 


* X 


Some Body anſwered; char Sir Iſaac = 
Newton excelled them all. The Gentiles 
man's Aſſertion was very juſt; for if true 
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the Name of Bacon, which was that of 
his Family. His Father had been Lord 

Keeper. and kimſelf was a great many ** 
e Years Lord Chancellor under King James 
the firſt. Nevertheleſs, amidſt the In- 
trigues of a Court, and the Affairs of his 
exalted Employment, which alone were 
enough to engrofs his whole Time, he 
© yet found fo much Leifure for Study, as 
to make himfelf a great Philofopher, a 
good Hiftorian, and an elegant Writer; 
and a ſtill more ſurprizing — 
is, that he lived in an Age in which the. 
| Art of writing juſtly and elegantly was 
BB little known, much 25 true Philofophy. — 
Lord Bacon, as is the Fate of Man, was 
more eſteemed after his Death than in 
his Life-time. His Enemies were in the 
Britiſh Court, and his Admirers were 
——· ES 
When the Marquiſs & Effat attended 
in England upon the Princeſs Henrietta 
Maria, Daughter to Henry the Fourth, 
whom King Charles the Firſt had marri- 
ed, that Miniſter went and viſited the 
Lord Bacon, who being at that Time fick 
in his Bed, received him with the Curtains 
ſhus cloſe. You reſemble the Angels, ſays 
the Marquis to him; we hear 3 Be- 
ings ſpoken of perpetually, and we be⸗ 
W 5 | | lieve 
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| Heve them ſuperior to Men, but are ne- 
ver allowed the Conſolation to fee them. 
You know that this great Man was 
accuſed of a Crime very unbecoming a 
Philoſopher, I mean Bribery and Extor- 
tion, You know that he was ſentenced 
by the Houſe of Lords, to pay a Fine 
of about four hundred thouſand French 
Livres; to loſe his Peerage and his Dig- 
nity of Chancellor. But in the preſent 
Age, the Engliſh revere his Memory to 
ſuch a Degree, that they will ſcarce al- 
low him to have been guilty. In caſe 
You ſhould ask what are my 'Thoughts on 
this Head, I ſhall anſwer you in the 
Words which I heard the Lord Boling- 
| broke uſe on another Occaſion. Several 
Gentlemen were ſpeaking, in his Com- 
pany, of the Avarice with which the 
late Duke of Marlborough had been charg- 
ed, ſome Examples whereof being given, 
the Lord Bolingbroke was appealed to, 
(ho having been his profeſſed Enemy, 
might perhaps, without the Imputation 
ol Indecency, have been allowed to clear 
up that Matter : ). He was ſo great à Man, 
replied his Lordihip, that I have forgot his 
Fiess. . 
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1 ſhall therefore confine my ſelf to thofe 
Things which ſo juſtly gained Lord Bacon 
the Eſteem of all Europe. 1 
The moſt ſingular, and the beſt of 
all his Pieces, is that which, at this Time, 
is the moſt uſeleſs and the leaſt read, 1 
mean his Novum Scientiarum Organum. 
This is the Scaffold with which the new 
Philoſophy was raiſed; and when the E- 
difice was built, Part of it at leaſt, the 
Scaffold was no longer of Service. 1 
The Lord Bacon was not yet acquaint- 
ed with Nature, but then he knew, and 
pointed out, the ſeveral Paths that lead 
to it. He had deſpiſed in his younger 
Years the Thing called Philoſophy in the 
Univerſities; and did all that lay in his 
Power to prevent thoſe Societies of Men, 
inſtituted to improve human Reaſon, from 
depraving it by their Quiddities, the Hor- 
rors of the Vacuum, their ſubſtantial 
Forms, and all thoſe impertinent Terms 
which not only Ignorance had rendered 
venerable, but Which had been made ſa · 
cred, by their being ridiculouſly blended 
with Religion. 3% 
He is the Father of experimental Phi- 
loſophy. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 
that very ſurprizing Secrets had been 
= found 
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und our: Pere Mi -' Time: The Sos” 
Compaſs, Printing, engraving on Cop» 


Plates, Oil-Painting, Looking-Ghf- 
fes; the Art of reſtoring, in ſome Mea- 
| ſure, old Men to their Sight by Specta- 


cles; Gun-Powder, &9:c. had been diſco- 


vered. A new World had been fought 


for, found, and ones Would not 
one ſuppoſe that thefe fublime Difcove- 


ries had been made by the greateſt Phi- 
loſophers, and in Ages much more en- 
lightened than the preſent? But it was 
far otherwiſe; all theſe great Changes 
| happened in the moſt ſtupid and barba- 
rous Times. Chance only gave Birth to 


moſt of thoſe Inventions; and it is ver 

probable that what 1s called Chance, con- 
tributed very much to the Diſcovery of 
America; at leaſt it has been always 
thought, that Chriſtopher Columbus un- 
dertook his Voyage, merely on the Re- 
lation of a Captain of a Ship, which a 
Storm had drove as far Weſtward as the 
Caribee Iilands. Be this as it will, Men 


had failed round the World, and could 


deſtroy Cities by an artificial Thunder 
more dreadful than the real one: But, 
then they were not acquainted with the 


Circulation of the Blood, - the Weight of 
the Air, che Laws of Motion, Light, the 


Number 
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Number of our Planets, Sc. And a Man 
who maintained a Thefis on Ariſtotle's 
Categories; on the univerſals a parte rei, 
or fuck like Nonſenſe, was looked upon 
as a Prodigy, > 

The moſt aſtoniſhing, the moſt uſcful 
Inventions, are not thoſe which refle& 
the grea eſt Honour on the human Mind, 
It is to a mechanical Inſtinct, which is 
found in many Men, and not to true 
Philoſophy, that moſt Arts owe their O- 
rigin. * 

N The Diſcovery of Fire, the Art of 
making Bread, of melting and preparing 
Metals, of building Houfs and the In- 
vention of the Shuttle, are infinitely more 
beneficial to Mankind than Printing or 

the Sea-Compals : And yet theſe Arts were 
invented by uncultivated, ſavage Men. 

What a prodigious uſe the Greeks and 
Romans made LAS of Mechanicks! 
Nevertheleſs they believed that there 
were cryſtal Heavens; that the Stars were 
{mall Lamps which ſometimes fell into 
the Sea, and one of their greateſt Philo- 

ſophers, after long Reſearches, found that 
the Stars were ſo many Flinrs which had 
been derached from the Earth. 5 

In a Word, no one, before the Lord 

Bacon, was acquainted with experimental 
5 Fhiloſophy, 
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Philoſophy, nor with the ſeveral phyſi- 


cal Experiments which have been made 
ſince his Time. Scarce one of them 
but is hinted at in his Work, and he him-. 


ſelt had made ſeveral. He made a kind 
of pneumatic Engine, by which he gueſſed 


the elaſticity of the Air. He approached, 


on all Sides as it were to the Diſcove- 
ry of its Weight, and had very near at- 


rained it; but ſome Time after Toricelli 
ſeized upon this Truth. In a little Time 


experimental e e to be cul- 
tivated on a ſudden in moſt parts of Eu- 


rope. It was a hidden Treaſure which the 

Lord Bacon had ſome Notion of, and 
which all the Philoſophers, encouraged 

by his Promiſes, endeavoured to dig up. 


But that which ſurprized me moſt 


was to read in his Work, in exprefs 
Terms, the new Attraction, the Inven- 


tion ot which is aſcribed to Sir Iſaac Neu- 
Ton. : 2 „% ͤĩ ö 5 
We muſt ſearch, ſays Lord Bacon, 
Whether there may not be a kind of mag- 


netic Power, which operates between 


the Earth and heavy Bodies, between 


the Moon and the Ocean, between the 


Planets, Sc. In another Place he ſays, 


either heavy Bodies muſt be carried to 
„ wards 
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wards the Center of the Earth, or muſt 
be reciprocally attracted by it; and in 

the latter Caſe it is evident, that the 
nearer Bodies, in their falling, draw to- 
| wards the Earth, the ſtronger they will 
attract one another. We muſt, ſays he, 
make an Experiment to ſee whether the 
fame Clock will go faſter on the Top 
of a Mountain or at the Bottom of a 
Mine. Whether the Strength of the 


| Weights decreaſes on the Mountain, and 


Increaſes in the Mine. It is probable 
that the Earth has a new attractive 
mn. 5 
This Fore-runner in Philoſophy was 
alſo an elegant Writer, an Hiſtorian and 
a Wit. TY = 
— His moral Eſſays are greatly eſteemed, 
but they were drawn up in the View of 
inſtru&ing rather than of pleaſing : And 
as they are not a Satyr upon Mankind, 
like Rochefoucault's Maxims, nor written 
upon a ſceptical Plan, like Montagne's 
Eſſays, they are not ſo much read as thoſe 
two ingenious Authors. . 
His Hiſtory of Henry the Seventh 
was looked upon as a Maſter-piece, but 
how is it poſſible that ſome Perſons can 
preſume to compare ſo little a Work with 
the Hiſtory of our illuſtrious Thuanus d 
E Speak 
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© Speaking about the famous Impoſtot 
Perkin, Son to a converted * Few, who 
aſſumed . boldly the Name and Title of 
| Richard the Fourth, King of England, 
at the Inſtigation of the Dutcheſs ot 
Burgundy; and who diſputed the.Crown 
with Henry the Seventh, the Lord Bacon 
writes as follows: 
At this Time the King began again to 
be haunted with Sprites, by the Magick 
and curious Arts of the Lady Margaret; 
who raiſed up the Ghoſt of Richard Duke 
of Vork, ſecond Son to King Edward 
the Fourth, to walk and vex the King | 
Alter ſuch Tixue as ſbe (Margaret of 
Burgundy) thaug ht he (Perkin Warbeck) 
Was perfect in his Leſſon, ſhe beg an to caſt 
with ber ſelf from what Coaſt this Blaz- 
ing-Star ſhould firſt appear, and at what 
Time it muſt be upon the Horizon of 
Ireland; for there had the like Meteor 
ſtrong Influence before. 7 
Methinks our ſagacious Thyuanus does 
not give into ſuch Fuſtian, which for- 
merly was looked upon as Sublime; but 
in chis Age is juſtly called Nonſenſe. 


1» 
by 
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The Hiſtory ot the Reign of King Henry 
the ſeventh, page 112. Londen, printed in 164 
Folio. I idem 5 116. LETTER 
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Mr. LO CX E. 


| ERHAPS no Man ever had a 
more judicious or more methodical 
zenus, or was a more acute Logician 
than Mr. Locke, and yet he was not deep- 
ly killed in the Mathematicks. This | 
great Man could never ſubje& himſelf to 
the tedious Fatigue of Calculations, nor | 
to the dry Purſuit of Mathematical 
J Truths, which do not at firſt preſent 
any ſenſible Objects to the Mind; and 
no one hath given better Proofs than he, 
that it is poſbble for a Man to have a geo- 
metrical Head without the Aſſiſtance of 
Geometry. Before his Time, ſeveral great 
_ Philoſophers had declared, in the moſt 
poſitive Terms, what the Soul of Man 
is; but as theſe abſolutely knew ng 
= i about 
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about it, they might very well be allow- 
ed to differ euch in opinion from one 
.cc 
In Greece, the infant Seat of Arts and 
of Errors, and where the Grandeur as well 
as Folly of the human Mind went ſuch 
prodigious Lengths; the People uſed to 
reaſon about the Soul in the very ſame 
Manner as we do. BY 
The divine Anaxagotras, in whoſe Ho- 
nour an Altar was ere&ed, for his having 
taught Mankind, that the Sun was ee 
than Pebponneſus, that Snow was black, 
and that the Heavens were of Stone; 
affirmed that the Soul was an aerial Spirit, 
but at the ſame time immortal. eo e | 
(not he who was a cynical Philoſopher 
after having coyned baſe Money ) declar- 
ed that the Soul was a Portion of the Sub- 
ſtance of God; an Idea which we muſt 
confeſs was very ſublime.. Epicurus main- 
_ tained that it was compoſed of Parts in the 
fame Manner as the Bod. 
Ariſtotle, who hath been explained a 
thouſand Ways, becauſe he is unintelli- 
gible, was of opinion, according to ſome 
of his Difciples, that the Underſtanding 
in all Men is one and the ſame Subſtance. 


The 
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The divine Plato, Maſter of the divine 
Ariſtotle, and the divine Socrates, Maſter 
of the divine Plato, uſed to ſay, that the 
Soul was corporeal and eternal No doubt 
but the Demon of Socrates had inſtructed 
him in the Nature of it. Some People, 
indeed, pretend, that a Man who boaſted 
his being attended by a familiar Genius, 
muſt infallibly be either a Knave or a 
Madman; but this kind of People are ſel- 
dom ſatisfied with any Thing but Reaſon, 
With regard to the Fathers of the 

Church, ſeveral in the primitive Ages 
believed that the Soul was human, and 
the Angels and God corporeal. Men na- 
turally improve upon every Syſtem. St. 
Bernard, as Father Mabillon confeſſeth, 
taught that the Soul after Death doth 
not ſee God in the celeſtial Regions, 

but converſeth with Chriſts human Na- 
ture only. However, he was not be- 

ö heved this Time on his bare Word; the 
Adventure of the Cruſade: having a lit- 


1 tle ſunk the Credit of his Oracles. Af- 

- terwards a thouſand Schoolmen aroſe, 

O ſuch as the irrefragable Doctor, the 

+ A ſubtil Doctor +, the angelic Doctor $, 
C Alexander de Hales. I Duns Ccotus. 


& 5 $ St. Thomas, 5 
5 1 the 
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che feraphic Doctor 6, and the cherubic 
Doctor, who were all ſure chat they had 
a very clear and diftin& Idea of the Soul, 
and yet wrote in ſuch a Manner, that 
one would conclude they were refolved 
no one ſhould underſtand a Word in their 
3 Our Des Cartes, born to diſ- 
cover the Errors of Antiquity, and at 
the ſame Time to ſubſtitute his own; 
and hurried away by that ſyſtematic Spi- 
rit which throws a Cloud over the Minds 
of the greateſt Men, thought he had 
demonſtrated that the Soul is the ſame 
Thing as Thought, in the fame Man- 
ner as Matter, in his Opinion, is the 
{ame as Extenfton. He aſſerted, that Man 
thinks eternally, and that the Soul at its 
coming into the Body, is informed with 
the whole Seties of metaphyſical Notions; 
knowing God, infinite Space, poſſeſſing 
all abſtraft Ideas; in a Word, completely 
.- 9 moſt ſublime Light | 
which it unhappily forgets at its iſſuing 
from the Womb. N 5 N 
Father Maſbrancbhe, in his ſublime II- 
luſions, not only admitted innate Ideas, but 
did not doubt of our living wholly in God, 
and that God is, as it were, our Soul. 
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$ St. Bonat enture. 
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Such a Multitude of Reaſoners having 
written the Romance of the Soul, a Sage 
at laſt aroſe, who gave, with an Air of 
the greateſt Modeſty, the Hiſtory of ir. 
Mr. Locks hath diſplayed the human Soul, 
in the ſame Manner as an excellent 
Anatomiſt explains the Springs of the 
human Body. He every * takes 
the Light of Phyſicks for his Guide. 
He ſometimes preſumes to ſpeak affir- 
matively, but then he preſumes alſo to 
doubt. Inſtead of concluding at once 
what we know not, he examines gradual- 
ly what we would know. He takes an 
Infant at the Inftant of his Birth; he 
traces, Step by Step, the Progreſs of his 
Underſtanding ; examines what Things 
he hath in common with Beaſts, and what 
he poſſeſſeth above them. Above all he 
conſults himſelf; the being conſcious that 
he himſelf thinks. EY? : 

I ſhall leave, ſays he, to thoſe who 
know more of this Matter than my elf, 
2 examining whether the Soul exiſts be- 

ore or after the Organization of our Bo- 
dies. But I confeſs that it is my Lot to 
be animated with one of thoſe heavy 
Souls which do not think always; and 
I am even ſo unhappy as not to . 

5 ; | that 
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that it is more neceſſary the Soul ſhould 
think perpetually, than that Bodies ſhould 
be for ever in Motion. 

With regard to my ſelf, I ſhall boaſt 
that I have the Honour to be as ſtupid 
in this Particular as Mr. Locke. No one 
ſhall ever make me believe, that I think 
always; and I am as little inclined as he 
could be, to fancy that ſome Weeks af- 
ter I was conceived, I was a very learned 
Soul; knowing at that Time a thouſand 
Things which I forgot at my Birth; and 
poſſeſſing when in the Womb, (though to 
no Manner of Purpoſe, ) Knowledge which 
1 bſt the Inſtant I had occaſion for it; 
and which I have never ſince been able 
to recover perfectly. * 

Mr. Locke after having deſtroyed in- 
nate Ideas; after having fly renounced 
the Vanity of believing that we think al- 
ways; after having laid down, from the 
moſt ſolid Principles, that Ideas enter the 
Mind through the Senſes; having exa- 

mined our ſimple and complex 1 ; 
having traced the human Mind through 
its ſeveral Operations; having ſhewed that 
all the e. in the World are im- 
perfect, and the great Abuſe that is made 
of Words every Moment; he at laſt 
bomes to conſider the Extent or rather 
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the narrow Limits of human Knowledge. 
It was in this Chapter he preſumed to ad- 
vyance, but very modeſtly, the following 
Words. We ſpall, perhaps, never be ca- 
pable of knowing, whether a Being, purely 
material, thinks or not. This ſage Aſſer- 
tion was, by more Divines than one, 
looked upon as a ſcandalous Declaration, 
that the Soul is material and mortal. Some 
_ Engliſhmen, devout after their Way, ſound- 
ed an Alarm. The Superſtitious are the 
ſame in Society as Cowards in an Atmy ; 
they themſelves are ſcized with a panic 
Fear, and communicate it to others. It 
was loudly exclaimed, that Mr. Locke in- 
tended to deſtroy Religion: nevertheleſs, 
Religion had nothing to do in the Affair, 
it being a Queſtion purely Philoſophical, 
altogether independent on Faith and Re- 
velation. Mr. Locke's Opponents needed 
but to examine, calmly and impartially, 
Whether the declaring that Matter can 
think, implies a Contradiction; and whe- 
ther God is able to communicate Thought 
to Matter, But Divines are too apt to 
begin their Declarations with ſaying, that 
God is offended when People differ from 
them in Opinion; in which they too 
much reſemble the bad Poets, who uſed 
to declare publickly, that Boiſeau ſpake ir- 


reverently 
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reverently of Lewis the Fourteenth, be- 
_ Eauſe he ridiculed their ſtupid Productions, 
- Biſhop Stillingſleet got the Reputation of 
a calm and anprefugic d Divine, becauſe 
he did not enpreſely make uſe of injuri- 
dus Terms in his Diſpute with Mr. Locke. 
That Divine entered the Lifts againſt him, 
but was defeated; for he argued as a 
Schoolman, and Locke as a Philoſopher, 


- 
* 


who was perfectly acquainted with the 
ſtrong as well as the weak Side of the 
human Mind, and who fought with Wea- 
pons whole Temper he knew. If I might 


* 


en have 


ong diſputed on the 


poſſible to give a Demonſtration of it, 
fince its Nature is ſtill the Subject of 


preſume to give my Opinion on fo deli-,_ 
cate à Subject after >; Locke, I would 


A 


| / 
| 
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immortal; Faith commands us to-do this ; 


nothing more is required, and the Matter 
is cleared up at once. But jt is otherwiſe 


with reſpe& to its Nature, it is of little 


Importance to Religion, which only re- 
uires the Soul to be virtuous), whatever 
Subſtance it may be made of. Ir is a Clock 


which is given us to regulate, but the 


Artiſt hath not told us of what Materials 
the Spring of this Clock is compoſed. _ 
| Iama Body, and, I think, that is all I 


know of the Matter. : Shall I aſcribe to 


an unknown Cauſe, what 1 can ſo eaſily 


impute to the only ſecond Cauſe I am ac- 
qꝗuainted wick? Here all the School Phi- 
loſophers interrupt me with their Argue 


ments, and declare that there is "wy Ex- 

in Bodies, and chat 
there they can have nothing but Motion 
and Figure, Now Motion, Figure, Ex- 
tenſion and Solidity cannot form a 
Thought, and Conſequently che Soul can- 
not be Matter. All this, ſo often repeat- 


ed mighty Series of Reaſoning, amounts 
do no more than this; I am abſolutely 


ignorant what Matter is; 1 ueſs, but 
jmperfectly, ſome Properties of it; now, 
TI abſolutely cannot tell whether theſe 


Properties may be joined to Thought. 


As I therefore know nothing, I maintain 
F 
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poſitively that Matter cannot think. In this 
9 5 do the Schools reaſon. 
Mr. Locke addreſſed theſe Gentlemen 
in. the candid, ſincere Manner following. 
At leaſt confeſs your ſelves to be as igno- 
rant as I. Neither your Imaginations not 
mine are able to comprehend in what 
manner a Body is ſuſceptible of Ideas; 
nnd do you conceive better in what man- 
ner a Subſtance, of what kind ſoever, is 
ſuſceptible of them? As you cannot com- 
prehend either Matter or Spirit, why will 
you preſume to aſſert any thing? 
The ſuperſtitious Man comes after- 
wards, and declares, that all thoſe muſt 
be burnt for the Good of their Souls, 
who ſo much as ſuſpe& that it is poſſi- 
ble for the Body to think without any 
foreign Aſſiſtance. But what would theſe 
People fay, ſhould they ' themſelves be 
proved irreligious? And indeed, what Man 
can preſume to aſſert, without being guil- 
ty at the ſame time of the greateſt Im- 
piety, that it is impoſſible for the Creator 
to form Matter with Thought and Sen- 
ſation ? Conſider only, I beg you, what 
a2 Dilemma you bring yourſelves into; 
you who confine in this Manner the 
Power of the Creator. Beaſts have the 
fame Organs, the ſame Senſations, the fame 
SIC = Perceptions 
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Perceptions as we ; they have Memory, 
and combine certain Ideas. In cafe it 
was not in the Power of God to animate 
Matter, and inform it with Senfation, the 
| Conſequence would be, either that Beaſts 

are mere Machines, or that they have a 
ſpiritual Soul. F 
Ml'ethinks it is clearly evident that Beaſts 
cannot be mere Machines, which I prove 
thus. God hath given them the very ſame 
Organs of Senſation as to us : If there- 
fore they have no Senſation, God hath cre- 
ated a uſeleſs Thing ; now according to 
your own Confeſſion God doth nothing 

in vain ; he therefore did not create 1 : 
many Organs of Senſation, merely for 
them to be uninformed with this Faculty; 
conſequently Beaſts are not mere Ma- 
chines. Beaſts, according to your Aﬀer- 
tion, cannot be animated with a ſpiritual 
Soul; you will therefore, in ſpight of 
your ſelf, be reduced to this only Aſ- 
ſertion, viz. that God hath endued the 
Organs of Beaſts, who are mere Matter, 
with the Faculties of Senſation and Per- 
ception, which you call Inſtinct in them. 
But why may not God, if he pleaſes, com- 
municate to our more delicate Organs, 
that Faculty of feeling, perceiving, and 
thinking, which we call human 
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To whatever fide you turn, you are forced 
to acknowledge your own Ignorance, 
and the boundleſs Power of the Creator. 
Exclaim therefore no more againſt the 
ſage, the modeſt Philoſophy of Mr Locke, 
ch, ſo far from interfering with Reli- 
gion, would be of uſe to demonſtrate 
the Truth of it, in caſe Religion wanted 
any ſuch Support, For what Philoſophy 
can be of amore religious Nature than that, 
which affirming nothing but what it con- 
ceives clearly; and conſcious of its own 
Weakneſs, declares that we muſt always 
have recourſe to God in our examining of 
=; ̃ A 1 
Beſides, we muſt not be apprehenſive, 
that any Philoſophical Opinion will ever 
prejudice the Religion of a Country. Als 
though our Demonſtrations! claſh directly 
with our Myſteries, that is nothing to the 
Purpoſe, for the latter are not leſs revered 
upon that Account by our Chriſtian Phi- 
loſophers, who know very well that the 
Objects of Reaſon and thoſe of Faith are 
of a very different Nature. Philoſophers 
will never form a religious Se&, the Rea - 
fon of which is, their Writings are not 
calculated for the Vulgar, and they them- 
ſelves are free from Enthuſiaſm. If we 
divide Mankind into twenty Parts, it {i 


{ 
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be found that nineteen of theſe conſiſt 
who will * 1 = ſuch a Man as 
Mr. Locke exifted; In t 1 am 
twentieth Part how few — Readers 
And among ſuch as are ſo, twenty amuſe 
themſelves with Romances to one who 
ſtudies Philoſophy The thinking Part 
of Mankind-ate confined to h ver ſmall 
Number, and theſe will never diſturb the 
Peace and 'Trandhilicy of the World. 
Neither Montagne, Locke, Bayle, Spi- 
nor Toland lighted up (te Firebrand of 
Diſcord in their Countries; this hath 
generally been the Work of Divines, 
who being at firſt puffed up with the 
Ambition of becoming Chiefs of a Seft, 
ſoon grew very deſirous of being at the 
Head of a'Party. Bat what do f ſay ? 
All the Works of che modern Philoſo- 
phers put together will never make fo 
much Neiſe as even the Diſpute which 
aroſe among the Franciſcaus, metely 4- 
bout the Faſhion of their Sleeves and of 
A 
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AND. 
Sir 18440 Nax ron, 


a hates, ka. arrives in 2 
will find Philoſophy, like every 
T hing elſe, very much changed there. He 
had left the World a Hg og and he now 
finds i it a vacuum. E. Paris the Univerſe 
is ſeen, compoſed Vortices, of ſubtile 
Matter; . but nothing like it is ſeen in 
London. In France, it is the Preſſure of 
the Moon that cauſes the Tides; but in 
England it is the Sea that gravitates towards 
the Moon; ſo that when you think the 
' Moon ſhould make it Flood with us, 
thoſe Gentlemen fancy it ſhould be Ebb, 
which, very unluckily, cannot be proved. 
For to be able to do this, it is neceſſary the 
24008 


Moon and the Tides ſhould have been 
enquired into, at the very inſtant of the 
% ͤĩÜww. 
Vou will obſerve farther, that the Sun, 
which in France is ſaid to have nothing 
to do in the Afflir, comes in here for 
very near a quarter of its Aſſiſtance. Ac» 

- cording to your Carteſans, every Thing 
is performed by an Impulſion, of which 
we have very little Notion; and accord- 
ing to Sir I/aac Newton, it is by an At- 
traction, the Cauſe of which is as much 
unknown to us. At Paris you imagine 
that the Earth is ſhaped like a Melon, or 
of an oblique Figure; at London it hath 
an oblate one. A Carte/tan declares that 
Light exiſts in the Air; but a Newtonian 
aſſerts that it comes from the Sun in fix 
Minutes and a half. The ſeveral Ope- 
rations of your Chymiſtry are performed 
by Acids, Alkalies and ſubtile Matter; but 
Attraction prevails even in Chymiſtry a- 
ZE 7ST ori non 
The very Eſſence of Things is totally 
cane You neither are agreed upon 
the Definition of the Soul, nor on that 
of Matter. Deſcartes, as I obſerved in 
my laſt, maintains that the Soul is. the 
lame Thing with Thought, and Mr. 
F Locke 
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3 
Tocks hath given 2 g goos Proof cr 
the contrary, 
Deſcartes 2 farther, that Extenfi· 
on alone conſtiectes Matter, but Sir laue 
adds Solidity to it. ; 
Ho furiouſly coup are theſe 
Opinions! 


Non vun iner * ants th - 
ties. Virgil Eclog, HI. 


vane ran AE pee BY 
pate. 


This fegen Newton; this 388 of 


che Carteſian Syſtem, died in March, 


_ 1727. His Counttymen honoured ; 


him in his Life-Time, and interred him 
as though he had been a King who had 
made his People happy. 

The Egli read Park che h igheſt 
SatiafoRion, and tranſlated into 5 
Tongue, che Elogium of Sir Iſaac News 
ton, which Mr. de Fontenelle, {poke in the 
Academy of Sciences. Mr. de Fontenellt 
| preſides as Judge over Philoſophers ; and 
che Engliſh expected his Deciſion, as a 
fokemn Declaration of the Superiority of 
the Engiliſþ Philoſophy over that o che 
French. But when i it was found that this 

””., —_ Gentlemen 
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| Gentleman had compared Des Cartes td 
to Sir T/aar, the whole Royal Society 
in London roſe up in Arms. So far from 
acquieſcing with Mr. Fontegelle's Judg- 
ment, they criticiſed his Diſcourſe. And 
even ſeveral (who however were not the 
ableſt Philoſophers in that Body) were of- 
fended at the Compariſon; and for no o- 
ther Reaſon but becauſe Des Cartes wal 
a Frenchman. th 
It muſt be confeſſed that theſe twp 
great Men differed very much in Conduct 
in Fortune, and in Philoſophy.  _ 
Nature had indulged Des Cartes a ſhi- 
ning and ſtrong Imagination, whence he 
became a vety ſingular Perſon both in pri 
vate Life, and in his Manner of Reaſon- 
ing. This Imagination could not conceal 
it {elf even in his Philoſophical Works, 
which are every where adorned with ve- 
ry ſhining, ingenious Metaptfors and Fi- 
ures. Nature had almoſt made him 4 
Poet; and indeed he wrote a Piece of Poe- 
try for the Entertainment of Chriſtina 
Queen of Sweden, which however was 
ſuppreſſed in Honour to his Memory. 
He embraced a Military Life for ſome 
Time, and afterwards becoming a com- 
plear Philoſopher, he did not think the 
5 3 Paſſion 
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Paſſion of Love derogatory to his Cha- 
rater. He had by his Miſtreſs 4 Daugh- 
ter called Froncine, who died young, and 
was very much regretted by him. Thus 


he experienced every Paſſion incident to 


Mankind. | _— 


He was a long Time of Opinion, that it 


would be neceſſary for him to fly from the 
Society of his Fellow Creatures, and eſ- 
pecially from his native Country, in or- 
der to enjoy the Happineſs of cultivating 
his Philoſophical Studies in full Liberty. 

Des Cartes was very right, for his Co- 
temporaries were not knowing enough to 


improve and enlighten his Underſtanding, 


and were capable of little elſe than of giv- 

ing him Uneaſineſs. 
le left France purely to go in ſearch of 
Truth, which was then perſecuted by the 
wretched Philoſophy of the Schools. How- 


ever, he found that Reaſon was as much 


diſguiſed and depraved in the Univerſi- 
ties of Holland, into which he withdrew, 
as in his own Country. For at the Time 
that the French condemned the only 


Propoſitions of his Philoſophy which 


were true, he was perſecuted by the pre- 


tended Philoſopher of Holland, who, un- 


derſtood him no better; and having a near- 


"ot. 
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et View of his Glory, hated his perſon the 


more, ſo that he was obliged to leave 


Utrecht. Des Cartes was injuriouſly ac- 


cuſed of being an Atheiſt, the laſt Re- 
fuge of religious Scandal: And he who 


had employed all the Sagacity and Penetra- 
tion of his Genius, in ſearching for new 


Proofs of the Exiſtence of a God, was ſuſ- 


pected to believe there was no ſuch Being. 


Such a Perſecution from all Sides, mult 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe a moſt exalted Merit 
as well as a very * „ Te Reputation, 


and indeed he poſſeſſed both. Reaſon 


at that Time darted a Ray upon the 
World through the Gloom of the Schools, 


and the Prejudices of popular Superſtiti- 
on. At laſt his Name ſpread ſo univer- 
fally, that the French were defirous of 
bringing him back into his native Coun- 
try by Rows and accordingly offered 
him an annual Penfion of a thouſand. 
Crowns. Upon theſe Hopes Des Cartes 
returned to France; paid the Pees of his 

Patent, which was fold at that Time, but 
no Penſion was ſettled upon him! Thus 


diſappointed, he returned to his Soli- 


tude in North-HolJand, where he again 
purſued the Study of Philoſophy, whilſt 


the great Galileo, at fourſcore Years of 


Age, Was groaning in the Priſons of the 
. 2 Inquiſition, 
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Inquiſition, only for having de 4 
tel the Earth's e ing A 5 
At laſt Des Cartes was ſnatched from 
the World in the Flower of his Age at 
Stockholm. His Death was owing to a 
| bad Regimen, and he expired in the Midſt 
of ſome Literati who were his Enemies, 
and under the Hands of a Phyfician to 
whom he was odious, ; - 
The Progreſs of Sir 1 Newton's 
Life was quite different. He lived happy, 
and very much honoured in his native 
8 to the Age of fourſcore and five 
Tears. 5 | 
It was his peculiar Felicity, not only 
to be born in a Country of Liberty, but 
in an Age when all Scholaſtic Impertinen- 
cies were baniſhed from the World, Rea- 
ſon alone was cultivated, and Mankind 
could only be his Pupil, not his Enemy. 
One very ſingular Difference in the 
Lives of theſe two great Men is, that 
Sir Iſaac, during the long Courſe of Years 
he enjoyed, was never ſenſible to any Paſ- 
ſion, was not ſubje& to the common Frail- 
ties of Mankind, nor ever had any Com- 
merce with Women; a Circumſtance 
Which was aſſured me by the Phyſician 


and Surgeon who attended him in his laſt 
Moments. . 


We 
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We may admire Sir Iſaac Newton on 


this Occaſion, but then we muſt not cen- 


ſure Des Cartes. 
The Opinion that generally prevails in 


England with regard to theſe two Philoſo- 
 phers is, that the latter was a Dreamer, 


and the former a Sage. 

Very few People in England read Des 
Cartes, whoſe works indeed are now uſe- 
lefs. On the other fide, but a ſmall Num- 


ber peruſe thoſe of Sir Iſaac, becauſe to 
. do this the Student muſt be deeply skilled 
in the Mathematicks, otherwiſe thoſe 


Works will be unintelligible to him. Bur 
notwithſtanding this, theſe great Men are 
the Subject of every One's Diſcourſe. Sir 


ILſaac Newton is allowed every Advantage, 


whilſt Des Cartes is not indulged a 
ſingle one. According to ſome, it is to 
the former that we owe the Diſcovery of 
a Vacuum, that the Air is a heavy Body, 


and the Invention of Teleſcopes. Ina 


Word, Sir Iſaac Newton is here as the 
Hercules of fabulous Story, to whom the 


Tgnoran aſcribed all the Fears of ancient 


exo0es. 
In a Criticiſm that was made in London 
on Mr. de FonteneJle's Diſcourſe, the Wri- 


ter preſumed to aſſert that Des Cartes was 


not a great Geometrician. Thofe who 
* 8 make 


a 
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make ſuch a Declaration may juſtly be 
reproached with flyi ying in their Maſter's 
Face. Des Cartes extended the Limits 
of Geometry as far beyond the Place 
where he found them, as Sir Iſaac did 
after him. The former firſt taught the 
Method of exprefling Curves by Equa- 
tions This Geometry which, thanks to 
him for it, is now grown common, was 
1o abltruſe 3 in his Time, that not ſo much 

as one Profeſſor would undertake to ex- 
Plain it; and Schotten in Holland, and 
Format in France, were the only Men 
who underſtood it. 
He applied this Geometrical and i inven · 
tive Genius to Dioptricks, which, when 
treated of by him, became a new Art. 
And if he was miſtaken in ſome things, 
the Reaſon of that is, a Man who diſ- 
covers a new Tract of Land cannot at once 
know all the Properties of the Soil. Thoſe 
who come after him, and make theſe 
Lands fruitful, are at leaſt obliged to him 
for the Diſcovery. I will nor deny but 
that there are innumerable Errors in the 
reſt of Des Cartes's Works. 
Geometry was a Guide he himſelf had 
in ſome Meaſure faſhioned, which would 
have conducted him ſafely through the ſe - 
v era] Paths of natural Philoſophy. Never- 
| theleſs 
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'theleſs he at laſt abandoned this Guide, and 
ave entirely into. the Humour of form- 
flo Hypotheſes; and then Philoſophy was 
no more than an ingenious Romance, fit 
only to amuſe the Ignorant. He was 


miſtaken in the Nature of the Soul, in 


the Proofs of the Exiſtence of a God, in 


Matter, in the Laws of Motion, and in 


the Nature of Light. He admitted in- 
nate Ideas, he invented new Elements, 
he created a World; he made Man ac- 
cording to his own Fancy; and it is juſtly 
ſaid, that the Man of Des Cartes is in 
Fa& that of Des Cartes only, very diffe- 
rent from the real one, FE 

He puſhed his metaphyſical Errors fo 
far, as to declare that two and two make 
four, for no other Reaſon but becauſe 
God would have it fo. However, it will 
not be making him too great a Compli- 
ment if we affirm that he was valuable e- 


ven in his Miſtakes. He deceived him- 


ſelf, but then it was at leaſt in a methodi- 
cal Way. He deſtroyed all the abſurd 

Chimæras with which Youth had been 
infatuated for two thouſand Years, He 


taught his Cotemporaries how to reaſon, 
and enabled them to employ his own Wea- 


pons againſt himſelf. if Des Cartes did 
not pay in good Money, he however did 
8 great 
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great Seryice in crying down that of-a baſe 
ASS... - 0 I on 
I indeed believe, that very few will 
preſume to compare his Philoſophy in any 
reſpe& with that of Sir Iſaac Newton. 
The former is an Eſſay, the latter a Ma- 
ſter-Pjece : But then the Man who firſt 
brought us to the Path of 'Truth, was 1 
haps as great a Genius as he who after- 
wards conducted us through it. 
Des Cartes gave Sight to the Blind. 
Theſe ſaw the Errors of Antiquity and 
of the Sciences. The Path he ſtruck out 
is ſince become boundleſs. Rohault's lit- 
tle Work was during ſome Years a com- 
pos Syſtem of Phyſicks; but now all the 
Tranſactions of the ſeveral Academies in 
Europe put together do not form fo much 
as the Beginning of a Syſtem. In fathom- 
ing this Abyſs no Bottom hath been found. 
We are now to examine what Diſcoverieg 


Sir 1/aac Newton hath made in it. 


LETTER XV. 


ON 
ATTRACTION, 


HE Diſcoveries which gained Sir 
Iſaac Newton, Go untrerfal a Re- 
7 rg rele to the Syſtem of the 
orld, 2 ight, to Geometrical Inti- 
nities ; y to Chronology, with 
3 he * to 1 himſelf after the 
atigue of his ſeverer Studies. - 
” I will now acquaint you ( without Fro- 
— if poſſible) wich th the few Things I 
ve been able to comprehend of all t os 
ſublime Ideas. With regard to the Sy- 
ſtem of our World, Diſputes were a long 


time maintained, on the Cauſe that turns 


the Planets, and keeps them in their Or- 
bits; and on thoſe Cauſes which make all 
Bodies here below deſcend towards the 
: Surface of the Earth. 

The Syſtem of Des Cartes explained 
uy improved ſince his Time, ſeemed to 


give 


winked. tome þ 


A» 
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give a plaufible Reaſon for all thoſe Phæ- 
nomena; and this Reaſon. ſeemed more 
Juſt, as it is ſimple, and intelligible to all 
Capacities. But in Philoſophy, a Student 
ought to doubt of the things he fancies he 
underſtands too eaſily, as much as of thoſe 
he doth not underſtand. 

Gravity, the falling of accelerated 
Bodies on the Earth, the Revolution of 
the Planets in their Orbits, their Rotati- 
ons round their Axis, all this is mere Mo- 
tion. Now Motion cannot perhaps be 
conceived any otherwiſe than by Impulſi- 
on; therefore all thoſe Bodies muſt be 
impelled. But by what are they impel- 
led. All Space is full, it therefore is filled 
with a very ſubtil Matter, ſince this is 
imperceptible to us; this Matter goes from 
Weſt to Eaſt, ſince all the Planets are 
carried from Weſt to Eaſt. Thus from 
Hypothefis to Hypotheſis, from one 
Appearance to another, Philoſophers have 


imagined a vaſt Whirlpool of ſubtil }| 


Matter, in which the Planets are car- 
ried round the Sun. They alſo have crea- 
ted another particular Vortex which floats 
in the great one, and which turns daily 
round the Planets, When all this is 
done, it is pretended that Gravity depends 
on this diurnal Motion; for, ſay * 

| the 


=. 
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the Velocity of the ſubtil Matter that 
turns round our little Vortex, muſt be ſe- 

venteen times more rapid than that of the 
Earth; or, in caſe its Velocity is ſeventeen 
times greater than that of the Earth, its 
— Force muſt be vaſtly greater, 
and conſequently impel all Bodies to- 
wards the Earth. This is the Cauſe of 
Gravity, according to the Carteſian Sy- 
ſtem. But the Theoriſt, before he cal- 
culated the centrifugal Force and Velo- 
city of the ſubtil Matter, ſhould firſt have 
been certain that it exiſted. SE Oo. 
Sir Iſaac Newton ſeems to have de- 
ſtroyed all theſe great and little Vortices, 
both that which carries the Planets round 
the Sun, as well as the other which ſup- 
poſeth every Planet to turn on its own 
Axis, N 
Firſt, with regard to the pretended 
little Vortex of the Earth, it is demon- 
ſtrated that it muſt loſe its Motion by 
inſenſible Degrees; it is demonſtrated, that 
il the Earth ſwims in a Fluid, its Denſity 
muſt be equal to that of the Earth; and 
in caſe its Denſity be the ſame, all the 
Bodies we endeavour to move muſt meet 
with an inſuperable Reſiſtance. 
Wich regard to the great Vortices, 
they are ſtill more chimerical, and it is 
. impoſſi- 
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| impoſſible to make them agree with K#p- 
lers Law, the Truth of which hath been 
demonſtrated, Sir Iſanc Newton ſhews, 
that the Revolution of the Fluid in which 
2 is ſuppoſed to be carried, is not 
the ſame with regard to the Revolution 
of the Fluid of the Earth, as the Revo- 
lution of Jupiter with reſpect to that of 
the Earth. He proves, that as the Pla- 
— _ their Revolutions in 3 
er Diſtance one from the other in her 


Aßpphelia, and a little nearer in their Peri- 


Helia; the Earth's Velocity, for Inſtance, 
onght to de greater, when it is nearer 
Venus and Mars, becauſe the Fluid that 
carries it along, being then more preſſed, 
ougzht to have a greater Motion; and yet 
it is even then that the Earth's Motion is 
— ::: ß 
He proves that there is no ſuch thing 
as 2 celeſtial Matter which goes from 
Weſt to Eaſt, fince the Comets traverſe 
thoſe Spaces, ſometimes from Eaſt to 

Weſt, and at other times from North to 
In fine, the better to reſolve, if poſſi · 


= © every. Difficulty, he proves, and e- 


ven by Experiments, that it is inipoſſible 
there ſhould be a Plenum; and _ 
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hack the Vacuum, which Ariſtotle and Des 
Cartes had baniſhed from the World. 

— y thele and ſeveral other Argu- 
ments deſtroyed the Cartaſian Vortices, he 
deſpaired of evet being able to diſcover, 
whether there is a ſecret Principle in Na- 
ture, which, at the ſame time, is the 
Cauſe of the Motion of all celeſtial Bodies, 
and that of Gravity on the Earth. But 
being retired in 1666, upon Account of 


the Plague, to a Solitude near Cambridge; 


as he was walking one Day in his Garden, 
and ſaw ſome Fruits fall from a Tree, he 
fell into a profound Meditation on that 
Gravity, the Cauſe of which had ſo long 
been ſought, but in vain, by all the Phi- 

loſophers, whilſt the Vulgar think there 
is nothing myſterious in iu. He faid to 
himſelf, that from what Height ſoever, 
in our Hemiſphere, choſe Bodies might 
-deſcend, their Fall wauld certainly be in 
the Progreſſion diſcovered by Galileo; and 

the Spacesthey run thr would be as the- 
Square of the Times. Why may not this 
Power which cauſeth heavy Bodies to de- 
ſcend. and is the ſame without any ſenſi- 
ble Diminution at the remoteſt Diſtance 
from the Center of the Earth, or on the 
Summits of the higheſt Mountains; Why, 
nd 
as 


laid Sir Iſaac, may not this Power exte 


M 
28 high as the Moon? And in Caſe, 


its Influence reacheth ſo far, is it not ve- 


ry probable that this Power retains it in 


its Orbit, and determines its Motion? 
But in caſe the Moon obeys this Princi- 


ple (whatever it be) may we not con- 


clude very naturally, that the reſt of the 


Planets are equally ſubject to it? In caſe 
this Power exiſts (which beſides is prov- 


ed) it muſt increaſe in an inverſe Ratio 
of the _— of the Diſtances. All 


therefore that remains is, to examine how 


far a heavy. Body, which ſhould fall up- 


on the Earth from a moderate Height, 


would go; and how far in the ſame Time, 
a Body which ſhould fall from the Orbit 
of the Moon, would deſcend. To find 
this, nothing is wanted but the Meaſure 


of the Earth, and the Diſtance of the 

Moon from it. A 
hhus Sir Jſaac Newton reaſoned. But 
at that time the Engliſh had but a very 
imperfe& Meaſure of our Globe, and de- 
pended on the uncertain Suppoſition of 

Mariners, who computed a Degree · to 


contain but ſixty Engliſh Miles, whereas 
it conſiſts in reality of near ſeventy, As 


this falſe Computation did not agree with 


: the Concluſions which Sir Iſaac intended 


to draw from them, he laid aſide this 
I e Purſuit. 
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Purſuit, A half learned Philoſopher, re- 
markable only for his Vanity, would have 
made the Meaſure of the Earth agree, 
any how, with his Syſtem: Sir Jaac, 
however, choſe rather to quit the Re- 
ſearches he was then engaged in. But 
after Mr. Picart had A 4 the Earth 
exactly, by tracing that Meridian, which 
redounds ſo much to the Honour of the 
| French, Sir Iſaac Newton reſumed his 
former Refleckions, and found his Account 
in Mr. Picart's Calculation. 35 

A Circumſtance which hath always ap- 

peared wonderful to me, is, that ſuch ſub- 
lime Diſcoveries ſhould have been made 
by the ſole Aſſiſtance of a Quadrant and 
a little Arithmetic. 
Ihe Circumference of the Earth is one 

hundred twenty three Millions, two hun- 
dred forty nine thouſand fix hundred Feet. 
This, among other things, is neceſſary to 
Prore the Syſtem of Attraction. 
The Inſtant we know the Earth's Cir- 
cumference, andthe Diſtance of the Moon, 
we know that of the Moon's Orbit, and 
the Diameter of this Orbit. The Moon 
| performs its Revolution in that Orbit in 
twenty ſeven Days, ſeven Hours, forty. 
three Minutes. It is demonſtrated, that 
the Moon | in its mean Motion makes an 
” hundred 
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| hundred and fourſcore and ſeven thou 


find, nine hundred and ſixty Feet (ot 
Paris) in a Minute. It is like wiſe de- 


monſtrated, by a known Theorem, that 


the central Force which ſhould make 4 
Body fall from the Height of che Moon; 
would make ics Velocity no more than 
fifteen Paris Feet in a Minute of time: 


Now, if the Law by which Bodies gra- 


vitate, and attract one another in an in! 


verſe Ratio of the Squares of the Di- 


ſtances be true; if the ſame Power acts 
. according to that Law, throughout all 
Nature; it is evident that as the Earth is 
fixty Semi- diameters diſtant from the 
Moon, a heavy Body muſt neceſſarily 
fall (on the Earth) fifteen Feet in the 
firſt ſecond, and fifty four thouſand Feet 
in the firſt Minute. 


Now a heavy Body falls, in reality, 
 Hifteen Feet in the firſt ſecond, and goes 


in the firſt Minute fifty four thouſand 


Foot, which Number is the Square of 
 Exty multiplied by fifteen. Bodies there- 


fore gravitate in an inverſe Ratio of the 
Squares of the Diſtances; cotiſequently; 
what cauſeth Gravity on Earth, and keeps 
the Moon in its Orbit, is one and the 
fame Power; it being demonſtrated that 


the Moon gravitates on the Earth, which 


N 1 1 — PTY i 1 wy — " 
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Þ the Center of its particular Motion, it 
is demonſtrated: that the Earth; ind the 
Moon gravitate on the Sum which | is the 
Center of their annual Motion. 
The reſt of the Planets muſt be fubhect 
to this general Law; and if this Law ex- 
iſts. theſe Planets muſt follow the Laws 
which Kepler diſcovered. All theſe Laws, 
all theſe — are indeed bbſcrved by 
the Planets: with the utmoſt ExaQneſs; 
therefore the Power of Attraction Gules 
all the Planets to gravitate towards che Sun, 
in like manner as the Moon ? grofitites to- 
Wards our'Globs, alk 
Finally, as in a Bodies; Re: action is 
equal to Action, it is certain that the Earth 
gravitates alſo towards the Moon; and 
that the Sun gravitates towards both © 
That every one of the Satellites of Sa- 
tarn gravitates towards the other four, 'and 
the other four towards it: All five to- 
wards Saturn, and Saturn towards all; 
That it is the ſame with regard to Fupiter; 
and that all theſe Globes 20 attracted by 
3 which 1 is e atracted by 
This Power of S as pro- 
portionably to the Quantity of Matter in 
Bodies, a Truth which Sir I/aac hath de- 
monſtrated by Experiments, This new 
3 [ Diſcovery 


Vich dhe 1 


—_ ily.to be Where it is placed. : 
His bare Principle of the Laws of G 
vitation, - accounts 


IE 


the Quadratures of ' Quarters 
with * 2 of the Fes exhibit a 
ſenſibla 


Fer 8 OS the 


Ty (ths Grape of the planetary Sy- 
Gam) a 1 Ratio 
eir o Matter combined 

ns io: gl — — 
mung rees to Diſcoveries 
med HAND. _— for the 
Lind, is bold enough to. compute 
gee Mio of | Matter, cdntzined in the 
Sun and in every; Planet; and in this Man- 
Ws Mews, from the ſunple Laws of Me- 
that every Celeſtial Globe oaght 


for all the apparent 
Inequaliges in the Courſe of the celeſtial 
Globes. Ihe Variations: of the Moon 
are a Conſequence of thoſe 
1 N pe — is evident 


Froximity of the Moon when at the full 


and, when it is new, and its: Diſtance in 
combined 


— wv — 
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ſenſible Reaſon whythe Otean welt ind 


After havi Kew, by His ſublim 
Theory, the ole and Triequalities 2 


the Planets, he ſubjects Comets to che 


ſame Law. The Orbit of theſe Fires 


| (unknown for fo great a Series of Years, Y 


which was the Terror of Martind, a and 


— _ hy which Philofophy ſplit; 
te below the 6 6 and 


— buck by Des Cartes above the Sphere 


of Saturn, is at hiſt placed i 


its proper 
Sexr' by Sie Iſaac Newton. e 


He proves chat Comets are ſolid Bo- 


dies which move in che Sphere of the 


Sum's A&ivity; and chat they deſcribe am 


Eltipfs: ſo very eccentric, and fo near ta 
Parabola's, that certain Comets muſt take 


up above five #oared Years in their Re- 
| volurion. h 


The learned Dr. Halley i 18 of opinion 
that the Comet ſeen i in 1680, is the 1 
Which appeared in Julius Cf 2s TI 
This ſhows more n any Lie, that 
Comets are Mard, opake Bodies; for it 


deſcended: {6-966 to: = Sun, as to come 


within a fixch Part of the Diameter of 

this Planet from it; and conſequently 

might have' contracked a Degree of Heat 

we! 7 thouſand * ſtronger than = 
| 2 
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of red hot Iron; and would have been 
ſoon diſperſed in Vapour, had it not been 
a firm denſe Body, The gueſſing the 
Courſe of Comets began then to be very 
much in vogue: The celebrated Bernoulli 
concluded by his Syſtem, that the famous 
Comet of 1680, would appear again the 
17th of May 1719. Not a ſingle Aſtro- 
nomer in Europe went to Bed that Night; 
however they needed not to have broke 
their Reſt, for the famous Comet never 
I There is at leaſt more Cunning, 
if not more Certainty, in fixing its Re- 
turn to ſo remote a Diſtance, as five hun- 
Ired and ſeventy five Years. As to Mr. 
Mpi ton, he affirmed very ſeriouſly, that 
In the time of the Deluge a Comet over- 
flowed the terreſtrial Globe; and he was 
ſo unreaſonable as to wonder that People 
laughed at him for making ſuch an Aſſer- 
tion. The Ancients were almoſt in the 
fame way of thinking with Mr. Vbiſton, 
and fancied that Comets were always the 
Fore · runners of ſome great Calamity which 
was to befall Mankind. Sir I/aac New- 
ton, on the contrary, ſuſpected that they 
are very beneficent; and that Vapours 
exhale. from them merely to nouriſh and 
vivify the Planets, which imbibe in their 
Courſe the ſeyeral Particles the Sun hath 
EE Ss SER 
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detached from the Comets; an Opinion 
Which at leaſt is more probable than the 
former. But this is not all. If this Pow- 
er of Gravitation or Attraction acts an 
all the celeſtial Globes, it a&s undoub- 


tedly on the ſeveral Parts of theſe Globes: 
For in cafe Bodies attra& one another in 


Proportion to the Quantity of Matter 


contained in them, it can only be in Pro- 
portion to the Quantity of their Parts; 
and if this Power is found in the whole, 


it is undoubtedly in the half, in the quar- 


ter, in the eighth Part, and ſo on in infi- 


nitum. pt e 
This is Attraction, the great Spring 
by which all Nature is moved. Br 5 
ſaac Newton after having demonſtrated 
foreſaw that its very Name would 

fend; and therefore this Philoſopher in 
more Places than one of his Books, gives 


the Reader ſome Caution about it. He dids 


him beware of confounding this Nan'e 
with what the Ancients called occult 


| Qualities; but to be ſatisfied with know- 
ing that there is in all Bodies a central Force 


which acts to the utmoſt Limits of the U- 


15 niverſe, according to the in variable Laws - 
of Mechanicks. ES Wah 1 | 
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Is ſurpriſing, after the Th Prote- 
ſtationz Sir Jaac made, that ſuch emi- 
nent Men as 15 Jo and Mr. de Fonte- 
elle, ſhould have imputed to this great 
Philoſopher the verbal and chimerical 
Way of Reaſoning of the Ariſtotelaans; 
Mr. Sorin in the Memoirs of the Academy 
of 1709, and Mr, de Fontenelle in the ve- 
* lol cr of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
| of the French, the Learned and 
others, have repeated this Reproach. 
Theſe are Do oe Crying l 
he not imploy the War » Whic 
0 s ſo well underſtood, ah, ty: ; Cope! 
h e in. which is unintell ible. 

Sir Jſaac might have an wered theſe 
TCriticks thus: Putz, ou have as imper- 
fect an Idea of the Word n. as 
of that of Attraction; and in caſe you 
Lannot conceive how one Body tends to- 
wards the Center od another Body, neither 

can you conceive by what Power one Bo- 
dy can impell A L, 
Secondly, I could not admit of Impul- 
fion ; for to do this, I muſt have known 
that a celeſtial Matter was the Agent; but 
o. far from knowing that there is any ſuch 
Matter, I baye proved it 0 bo merely im- 


2 inary. | 
; | Thirdy, 
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Tphirchy, T uf& the Word Atträckion 


fot no other Reifon, but to expreſs an 

Effect which I chſcovered in Nature; a 

Certain auc indiſputable Effect of an un- 

known Princip a Quality inherent in 

Matten the uſe | which Perſons of 

A I Abilities than I can Pretentd to, 
, if they can, find out. 


' thidſe 
Purpoſe are fo Hit Calculations ro tell us 
what you ——4 do not comprehend? 

I Have taught you, may Sir auc re- 
Join, that all Bodies gravitate towards one 
another in proportion to their Quantity of 
"Matter; that theſe central Forces alone, 
Keep the Planets and Comets in their Or- 
bits, and cauſe chem to moye in the Pro- 
portion before ſet down. I demonſtrate 


to you, that it is impoffible there ſhould 


be any other Cauſe which keeps the Planets 
im their Orbits, than that general Phæno- 


menon bf Gravity. For heavy Bodies 
fall on the Earth actofding to > Ae Pro- 


portion demonſtrated of central Forces; 


and the Planets finifhing their Courſe 


according to theſe fame Proportions, in 


_ caſe there were another Power that a&ed 


upon all thoſe Bodies, it would either in- 
creaſe their V ; ot change their Di- 


„5 


rection 


ut haye you then taught us? WII 
People 71 further? And to What 


Ae r n 
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rection. Now not one of thoſe Bodies 
ever hath a ſingle Degree of Motion or 
Velocity, or hath any Direction but what 
is demonſtrated to be the Effect of the cen- 
tral, Forces; . conſequently it is impoſſible 
there ſhould be any other Principle. 
Give me Leave, once more to intro- 
duce Sir Iſaac ſpeaking : Shall he 7 be 
allowed to fay, my Ca Os and that of the 
Ancients is very different. Theſe ſaw, 
for Inſtance, Water aſcend in Pumps, and 
ſaid, the Water riſeth becauſe it. abhors 
A Vacuum. But with regard to my ſelf, 
I am in the Caſe of a Man who ſhould 
have firſt obſerved that Water aſcends in 
Pumps, but ſhould leave others .to ex- 
plain the Cauſe of this Effect. The A- 
natomiſt who firſt declared, that the Mo- 
tion of the Arm is owing to the Contrac- 
tion of the Muſcles, taught Mankind an 
indiſputable. Truth; but are they lefs 
pbliged to him becauſe he did not know 
the Reaſon why the Muſcles contract? 


The Cauſe of the Elaſticity of the Air is 


unknown, but he who firſt diſcovered 
this Spring p performed a very fignal Service 
to natural Philoſophy.. The Spring that 
1 diſcovered was more hidden and more 
univerſal, and for that very Reaſon Man- 
kind ought to thank me the more, I 


have 
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have diſcovered a new Property of Mat- 
ter one of. the Secrets of the Creator; and 
have calculated and diſcovered the Effects 
of it. After this ſhall People quarrel with 
me about the Name I give it. 
Vortices may be called an occult Quali- 
ty becauſe their. Exiſtence was never 
oved: Attraction on the contray is a real 
hing. becauſe its Effects are demonſtra- 
red, and the Proportions of it are calcula- 
ted. The Cauſe of this Cauſe is among 
the Arcana of the Py. 


Procedes huc, & non amplius, 


Hither thou that 65. and no farther, 


LET. 


0 N 
Sir Iſaac Newton 8 


orricks. 


HE Philoſo phers of the laſt A 

found out a Xi Univerſe; ant 
Cline which made its Diſcovery 
more difficult, was, that no one had fo 


much as = Mod its Exiſtence. The 


moſt Judicious were of Opinion, 
rhat 1 2 Was a trantic Raſhneſe to dare ſo 
much as to that it was poſſible 


to ane the Laws by which the celeſtial 
Bodies move, and the Manner how Light 
acts. Galileo by his aſtronomical Diſ- 
coveries, Kepler by his Calculation, Des 
Cartes (at leaſt in his Dioptricks) and Sir 
Iſaac Newton in all his Works, ſeverally 
law the Mechaniſm of the Springs of 
the World. The Geometricians have 
b 8 


* 
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| which the Curiofity of Man could ex- 
_ after ſo many philoſophical Novel- 


how Till Avtonio de Dominis, the Rainbow 
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ſubjected Infinity to the Laws of Calcu- 
| lation, The Citculation of the Blood 
in Animals, and of the Sap in Vegetables, 
have changed the Face of Nature with 
regard to us, A new kind of Exiſtence | 


hath been given to Bodies in the Air- 


Pump. By the Aſſiſtance of Teleſcopes 
Bodies have been 


brought nearer to one 
Finally, the ſeveral Diſcove- 


another. 


ries which Sic Jſaac Newton hath made on 


Light, are 


to the boldeſt Things 


was conſidered as an inexplicable Miracle. 


This Philoſopher gueſſed that it was a 
neceſſary Effect of the Sun and Rain. 


Des Cartes gained immortal Fame, by 
Lans e Explication of this ſo na- 
tural a Phænomenon. He calculated the 
Refle&lons. and Refractions of Light in 

Props of Rain; and his Sagacity on this 


Occaſion was at chat Time looked upon as 


next to divine, 
But what would he have faid had it 


been proved to him that he was miſtaken 


in the Nature of Light; that he had not 
the leaſt Reaſon to maintain that it is a 


gabel bay; That it is falſe co-aflert, 


that 
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that this Matter ſpreading it ſelf throngn 
the whole, waits only to be projected 
forward to the Sun, in order to be put 
in Action, in like Manner as a long Staff 
acts at one End when puſhed forward by 
the other. That Light is certainly darted 
by the Sun; in fine, that Light is tranſ- 
mitted from the Sun, to the Earth in a- 
bout ſeven Minutes, though a Cannon Ball, 
which were not to loſe any of its Velo- 
city, could not go that Diſtance in lefs 
than twenty five Tears. How great 
would have been his Aſtoniſhment, had 
he been told, that Light doth not refle& di- 
realy by impinging againſt the Solid Parts 
of Bodies; that Bodies are not tranſpa- 
rent when they have large Pores, and that 
a Man ſhould ariſe, who would demon- 
ſtrate all theſe Paradoxes, and anatomize 
a fingle Ray of Light with more Dexte- 
_ rity than the ableſt Artiſt diſſects a human 
Body. This Man is come. Sir 1/aac 
Newton hath demonſtrated to the Eye, by 
the bare Aſſiſtance of the Priſm, that 
Light is a Compoſition of coloured Rays, 
which, being united, form the white Co- 
| lour. A ſingle Ray is by him divided into 
ſeven, which all fall upon a Piece of Lin- 
nen, or a Sheet of white Paper, in their 
Order one above the other, and at unequal 
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Diſtances. The firſt is Red, the fecond 


Orange, the third Yellow, the fourth 


Green, the fifth Blue, and ſixth Indigo, 


the ſeventh Violet Purple. Each of theſe 


Rays tranſmitted afterwards by an hun- 
dred other Priſms, will never change the 


Colour it bears; in like Manner as Gold, 


when completely purged from its Droſs, 


will never Gag afterwards in the Cru= 


cible. As a ſuperabundant Proof that 
each of theſe elementary Rays hath inhe- 


' rently in it ſelf that which form its Co- 


lour to the Eye, take a {mall Piece of 
yellow Wood for Inſtance, and ſet it in 
the Ray of a red Colour, this Wood will 


inſtantly be tinged red; but ſet it in the 


Ray of a green Colour, it aſſumes a green 
Colour, and ſo of all the reſt. 


From what Cauſe therefore do Colours 


ariſe in Nature? Ir is nothing but the 
Diſpoſition. of Bodies to refle& the Rays 
of a certain Order, and to abſorb all the 
reſt, HY r 

What then is this ſecret Diſpoſition ? 
Sir Iſaac Newton demonſtrates, that it is 
nothing more than the Denſity of the 
{mall conſtituent Particles of which a 


Body is compoſed. And how is this Re- 


fle&ion performed? It was ſuppoſed to a- 
ne from the Rebounding of the Rays, 


111 
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in the fame Manner as # Ball on the 
Surface of a folid Body; but this is 4 
—_ Miſtake, for Sir Jaat taught the afts- 
mfhed Philoſophers, that Bodies are opake 
for no other Reaſon, but becauſe theit 
Pores ate large; that Light reflects on 
our Eyes from the very Boſor of thoſe 
Pores; that the ſmaller the Pores of a 
Body are, the-more fuch a Body is tranſpa- 
rent! Thus Paper which reflects the Light 
V hen dry, tranſmits it when otled; becauſe 

the Oil, dy filling its Pores, makes them 

It is chere that examining the vaſt Po- 
roſiry of Bodies, every Particle having its 

Portes, and every Particle of thofe Parti- 
cles having its own; he ſhews we are not 
certain that there is a cubic Inch of ſolid 
Matter in the Univerſe, ſo far are we from 
conceiving what Matter is. Having thus 
divided, as it were, Light into its Ele- 

ments, and carried the Sagacity of his Diſs 
coveries ſo far, as to prove the Method of 
diftinguiſhing compound Colours from 
ſuch as are primitive; he ſhews, that theſs 
elementary Rays ſeparated by che Priſm, 
are ranged in their Order for no other 
Reaſon but becauſe they are: refracted in 

that very Order; and it is this Property = 
(unknown till he diſcovered it) of breaking 
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tting in this Proportion; it is this 
Kefiaction of Rays, this Power 
Ring the Red leſs than the Orange 
Colout, Oc. which he calls the different 
Refrangibilicy. The moſt reflexible Rays 
are the moſt refrangible, and from hence 
he: evinces that y ſame Power is the. 
Cauſe both of the Reflection and Refrac · 
| tion of Light. | 
But all theſe en are als but: 
the Opening of his Diſcoveries.” He found: 
ont the Secret to ſee the 5 Ne or Fits 
oß Light, which come and go inceſſant- 
ly, and which either tranſmit L ight or re- 
flect it according to the Baut of the 
Paxts they meet — He hath preſumed: 
to calculate the Denſity, of the Particles of 
Air neceſſary between two Glaſſes, the one 
flat, the other convex on one Side, ſer 
2 =o the other; in order to operate. 
4 Tranſmiſſon on Reflection, or to 
Fr clans ſuch a Colour: 
From all:theſe Combinations he diſcos; 
vers che Proportion in which Light as 
on Bodies, and; Bodies act on Light. 
Hie law Light fo: perfechly, that ho 
hath determined to chat ; Degies of Perfec- 
ton, the: Art: af [increaſing it, and: of afſi-: 
op ue <0 by 2 can a be Care: 


Doe 


hn 
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Des Cartes, from a noble 'Confidenee; 
that was very excuſable confidering how 
ſtrongly he was fired at the firſt Diſcove - 
ries he made in an Art which he almoſt 
firſt found out; Des Cartes, I ſay, hoped 
to diſcover in the Stars, by the Afﬀiſtance 
of Teleſcopes, Objects as ſmall as thoſe 
we diſcern upon the Earth 
But Sir Iſaac hath ſhewn, that Diop 
trie Teleſcopes cannot be brought to a 
hl Perfection; becauſe of that Re- 
ion, and of that very Refrangibility, 
which at the ſame Time that they bring 
Objects nearer to us, ſcatter too much 
the elementary Rays; he hath calculated 
in theſe Glaſſes the Proportion of the 
ſcattering of the Red and of the Blue 
Rays; and proceeding ſo far as to de- 
monſtrate Things which were not ſup- 
poſed even to exiſt, he examines the Ine - 
qualities which ariſe from the Shape or 
Figure of the Glaſs, and that which ariſeth 
from the Refrangibility. He finds, that 
the object Glaſs of the Teleſcope being 
convex on one Side and flat on the other, 
in caſe the flat Side be turned towards the 
Object. the Error which ariſes from the 
Conſtruction and Poſition of the Glaſs, 
is above ſive thouſand Times leſs than 
the Error which ariſes from the Refran- 
13 e gibility: 
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2 70 : And therefore, that the Shape 

e tow of of the Glafles is not the Cauſe 

leſcopes cannot be carried to a 

_ Perfection, but ariſes 2 from 
5 Nature of Light. 

For this Reaſon he invented a Te- 
leſcope, which diſcovers Objects by Re- 
flection and not by Refraction. Tele- 
ſcopey of this new kind are very hard to 
make, and their Uſe is not eaſy. Bur 
according to the Eng , a reflective Te- 
leſcope of but five Feet, has the ſame 


Effet as another of an hundred Feet in 


ength, 


e Leven . 
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CHRONOLOGY, 


HE Labyri ach and Abyſs of In- 
Hairy, is alſo a new Courſe 
Sit Ver Newton hath gone through 
and we are obliged to him for. the Clue 
by whoſe Aſſiſtance we are enabled to 
trace its various Windings: 
_ Dex. Cartes got- the tart _ him allo 
; in this aſtoniſhing 1 Te tions. He ad van- 
ced with mighty Steps in his Geo- 
metry, and was arrived at the very Bor- 


ders of Infinity „ but went no oy 
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Dr. Wallis,” about the Middle of the laſt 


| Fra&ion by 2 Perpetual Diviſion to an, 
infinite Series. 


The Lord Brounker employed this Sex 
ries to ſquare the Hyperbola. _ 

Mercator publiſhed a Demon n 
of this Quadrature, much about which 


Time, Sir Iſaac Newton being then twen-: 


ty three. Vears of Age, had invented à ge- 
neral Method to perform, on all geome- 
tical Curves, what had juſt before _ 
tryed on the Hyperbola. 865 

It is to this Method of ſubjecting every 
where Infinity to algebraical 1 
that. the Name is given of differential Cal-, 
culations or f Fluxjons, and integral 
Calculation. It is the Art of numbring. 
and meaſuring exactly a Thing whole E. 
iſtance cannot be conceived 

And, indeed; would you not imagine 
that a Man laughed at you, who. ſhould: 
declare that p< are Lines infinitely. 
K. which form an Angle Infinjraly 


ittle? . 


That a. f ght Linz, 1 is 2. right 
Line fo bag as it is finite, by .chauging 
intinitely little its Direction, becomes an 
infinite Curve; and that a Curye may? 
bo, come infinitely 2 than ebend 


| By. "I 8 
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That there are infinite Squares, in- 
5 Anite Cubes; and Infinite of Inſinites all 
greater than one another, and the laſt but 
one of which, Is nothing in INSPEC 
of the ft? 
All theſe Thin lick « at firſt appear 
to be the utmoſt Exceſs of Frenzy, are in 
reality an Effort of the Subtilty and 
Extent of the human Mind, and the Art 
of finding 'Truths enn an then bad 
been unknown. 

This ſo bold Edifice is even founded os 
em ple Ideas. The Buſineſs is to meaſure 
rhe " Diagomat of a Square, to give the 

Area of a Curve, to find the ſquare Root 
of a Number, which hath none in com- 
mon Arithmetic. After all, che Imagina- 

ton bught not to be ſtartled any more at 
fo Orders of Infinites, 2. at the 
| ſo well known Propoſition, viz. that 
Curve Lines may always be made to pals 
between a Circle and a Tangent; or at 
' that other, namely that Matter is divifi- 
Ble in ininitum. Thefe two Truchs have 
been demonſtrated many Years, and are 
no leſs incomprehenſible than the Things 


* haye been ſpeaking of. 


For many Yeats the Invention of this 

e Coating was denied Sir Iſaac 
| Newton. In Germany | Mr. Leibnitz was 
* cConſidered 


P 
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confidered as the Inventor of the Differ 
rences. or Moments, called * Fluxions, 


and Mr. Bernoulli claimed the integral 


Calculation. However, Sir Iſaac is now 


thought to have firſt made the Diſcovery, 
| and the other two have the Glory 


of 
having once made the World rey wo whe» 


ther it Was to be aſcribed to him or them. 
Thus ſome conteſted with Dr. 


the Invention of the Circulation of the 

Blood, as othets diſputed with Mr. Per. 

rault chat of the Circulation of the Sap. 
Hart ſocber and Lewenboeck diſputed 


wich: esch other the Honour of having 


farſt ſeen the YVermiculi of: which Man- 


Kind are formed. This Hartſor ber alſo 
conteſted with Huygens the Invention of 
a new Method of calculating the Diſtance 


of a fixed Star. It is not yet known to 
whatPhiloſopher we owe the Invention of 
the Cycloid. 

Be an will, i is by the Help of | 
Geometry of 'Infinites that Sir Iſaac New- 


ton attained to the moſt ſublime Diſs 


coveries. I am now to ſpeak of another 


Work, which although more adapted to 
che Capacity of the human Mind, doth + 
Nene diſplay ſome Marks of that 


| K 3 creative 
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creative Genius With which Sir "aa? 
Newton was informed in all his Reſeatchesi 
The Work I mean is a Chronology of 4 
new kind, for What Province foever he | 
undertook, he was ſure to change the 
Ideas and Opinions received by the reſt 
Accuſtomed to unravel: and diſintangle 
Chaos's, he was reſolved to convey at 
leaft ſome light into that of the Fables 
of Antiquity, which are blended and con- 
founded with Hiſtory, and fix an uncer- 
tain Chronology. It is true, that there 
is no Family, City or Nation, but en- 
deavours to remove its Original as far 
back ward as poſſible. Beſides, the firſt 
Hiſtorians were the moſt negligent in ſet- 
ting down the Era's; Books were infi⸗ 
nitely leſs common than they are at this 
Time, and conſequently Authors being 
not ſo obnoxious to Cenſure, they theres 
fore impoſed upon the World with grea- 
ter Impunity; and as it is evident that theſe 
have related a great Number of fictiti- 
ous Particulars, it is probable enough that 
they alſo gave us ſeveral falſe /Era's © 
It appeared in general to Sir 1/aac, that 
the World was five hundred Years young; 
er. chan Chronologers declare it to be. 
He grounds his. Opinion on the ordinary 
as eie Courſe 1 
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| Courſe of Nature, and on the Obſerva- 
tions which Aſtronomers have made. 
By the Courſe of Nature we here un- 
derſtand the Time that every Generation 
of Men lives upon the Earth. The 
Feyptians firſt employed this Vague and 
5 in Method of calculating, when 
they began to write the Beginning of their 
Hiſtory. Theſe computed three hun- 
dred and forty one Generations from 
Menues to Set hon; and having no fixed 
Eta, they ſuppoſed three Generations to 
conſiſt of an hundred Years. In this 
Manner they computed eleven thouſand 
three hundred and forty Years from Menues 
Reign to that of Set hon. 3 
755 The Greeks before they counted by 
— Olympiads, followed the Method of the 
_ *Fgyptians, and even gave a little more 
Extent to Generations, making each to 
conſiſt of forty Years, ' - © 
No here both the Egyptians and the 
Greeks made an erroneous Computation. 
Ir is true indeed, that according to the 
uſual Courſe of Nature three Generations 
_ aſt about an hundred and twenty Lears': 
But three Reigus are far from taking up 
Ao many. It is very evident, that Man- 
kind in general live longer than Kings are 
Found to reign ; So that an Author who 
„„ - ſhould 
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Thould-write a Hiſtory, in which > there 
were no Dates fixed, and ſhould know 
| thar nine Kings had reigned over. a Na- 
dien; fuch an Hiſtorian, would commi 
& great Error ſhould he allow three hun- 
dred Years to theſe nine Monarchs, E 
very Generation takes about thirty fix 
Years ; every Reign is, one with the o- 
ther, about twenty, -, Thirty Kings of 
England have ſwayed. the Scepter from 
William the Conqueror to George the iſt - 
the Years of whoſe Reigns added toge- 
ther, amount to fix hundred and forty 
eight Years, which being divided equally 
among the thirty Kings, give to every 
one a Reign of very near twenty one 
Tears and a half. Sixty three Kings of 
France have ſat upon the Throne; theſe 
have, one with another, reigned about 
twenty Years each. This is the uſual 
| Cour. of Nature : 'The Ancientsthere- 
fore were miſtaken, when they ſuppoſed 
the Durations in General, of Reigns, to 
equal that of Generations. They there- 
fore allowed too great a Number of Tears, 
and conſequently ſome Years muſt be ſub- 
ſtracted from their Computation. 
Aſtronomical Obſervations ſeem to hare 
Jent a ſtill greater Afiſtange to our Phi- 
: 23; 125. 24152 4,7 5 4:2: _ 
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loſophet.” He appetrs to us fitonger whod. 
he fights upon his own Ground. | 
You know = the Earth, beſides its 
annual Motion which carries it round the 
dun from Weſt to Eaft in the Space of 
a Year, hath alſo a ſing ular Revolution 
which was quite taken till within 
theſe late Years. It's Poles have a very 
flow retrograde Motion from Eaſt to 
Weſt, whence it happens that their Por 
fition every Day doth not correſpond: e%- 
__altly with the — Point of the Heavens. 
This Difference which is ſo inſenſible in 
à Year, becomes pretty conſiderable in 
Time: ee ee = 
che Difference is found to be of one De 
gree, that is to ſay, the thres hundred 


and fixtieth Part of the Circumference of 


the whole Heaven. Thus after ſeventy 
two. Tears the Colure of the vernal Equr- 
nox which paſſed through a fixed Star. 

corxel} ponds wich another fixed Star, 
Hence it is, that the Sun, inſtead of bes 
ing in that Part of the Heavens in which 
the Ram was ſituated in the Time of 
Hipparchus, is found to correſpond with 
that Part of the Heavens in which tha 
Bull was ſtunted; and the Twins are placed 
where the Bull then ſtood. All the Signs 

ban 3 ditustion, and yet "a 
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Mill retain the ſame Manner of ſpeaking 
as the Ancients did. In this Age we fay 
chat the Sun is in the Ram in the Spring, 
from the ſame Principle of Condeſcen: 
| Gon: that we ſay that che Sun turnt 


N 


* 


round. 7 EY e deen an er 
r. Hipparchus was the firſt among the 
Groels who obſerved ſome Change in the 
Conſtellations with regard to the Equi- 
noxes,. or father * it from the 
 S#Fpyptians.: Philoſophers aſcribed: this 
Motion to the Stars; for in thoſe Ages 
Feople were far from imagining ſuch a Re- 
volution in the Earth, which was ſuppoſed 
to be immoveable in every reſpe&. They 
therefore created a Heaven in which they 
fixed the ſeveral Stars, and gave this Hea: 
ven a particular Motion by which it was 
carried towards the Eaſt, whilſt that all 
the Stars ſeemed to perform their diur- 
nal Revolution from Eaſt to Weſt. To 
This Error they added a ſecond of much 
greater Conſequence, by imagining that 
pretended Heaven of the fixed Stars 
| advanced One Degree eaſtward every hun- 
dred Years. In this Manner they were 
no leſs miſtaken in theit aſtronomical Cal. 
cCulation than in their Syſtem of Natural 
Philoſophy. As for Inſtance, an Aſtro- 
. omer in that Age. would have ſaid, * 
1463 3 5 : the 


the Vernal Equinox was in the Time of: 
ſuch and ſuch an Obſervation, in fuck a: 
Sign, arid in ſuch a Star. It hath advanced 
two Degrees of each ſince the Time that 
Obſervation was made to the preſent. 
No two Degrees are equivalent to two 
+ Inindred Years; conſequently the Aſtro- 
nomer who made that Obſervation lived: 
juſt ſo many Tears before me. It is cer 
tain, that an Aſtronomer who had argued: 
in this Manner would have miſtook juſt. 
fifty four Years; hence it is that the An- 
cients, who were doubly deceived; made: 
their great Lear of the World, that is, 
the evolution of the whole Heavens, 
to conſiſt of thirty ſix thouſand Tears. 
But the Moderns are ſenſible that this 
imaginary Revolution of the Heaven of 
the Stars, is nothing elſe than the Revo-: 
lution of the Poles of the Earth, which 
is performed in twenty five thouſand nine: 
| hundred Years, It may be proper to obs; 
ſerve tranſiently in this Place, that Sir I. 
ſaac, by determining the Figure of the: 
Earth, hath very happily explained the 
Cauſe of this Revolution. 
All this being laid down, the only thing 
remaining to ſettle Chronology, is to ſee 
through what Star, the Colure of the E. 
** paſſeth, and where it interſects 2 
F. & | „„ 5 this 


this Te ghe Ecliptic in che Spring 5 
and: tu aiſoover whether ſome ancient 
the Ecliptic was imerſected in his Time, 
by the ſame Calure of he Equinoxes. 
Clemens Alexandrinus informs us, that 
_ Chiron, Who went: With the Argonauts, 
abſerved the C lations at the Time 
of that famous Expedition, and fixed the 
vernal Equinox. to the Middle of the 
Ram; the autumnal Equinox to the Mid- 
the Middle of Cancer, and our Winter 
Solſtice to the Middle of Capricorn. 
A long time after the Expedition of 
the Argonauts, and a Year before the Pe- 
| Joponne/ian War, Met hon obſerved: that 
the Point of the Summer Solſtice paſſed 
through the eighth Degree of Cancer. 
Now every Sign of the Zodiack con · 
tains thirty Degrees. In Chiron s Time; 
the Solſtice was arrived at the Middle of 
the Sign, that is to ſay, to the ſifteenth 
Degree. A Year before the PeJoponne/ian- 
War it was at the eighth, and therefore 
it Had retarded ſeven Degrees. A De- 


 gree is equivalent to ſeventy two Years; 


_ conſequently, from the Beginning of the 

Peloponneſian War to the Expedition of 

che Argonauts, there is no moge than 
1 
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an Interval of ſeven times ſeventy two 
Years, which make five hundred and four 
Years, and not —_ . RA Years, 2 
che Greeks computed. Ih in compar | | 
ing the Poficion- of the Heavens at the 
Time, with their Poſition in that Age, 
we find that the Expedition of the Argo- 
Sant, ought to be placed about nine Bun 
dred Years before . and not abotit 
fourteen hundred; and conſequentiy that 
the World is not ſo old by HV Hundred 
Tears as it was generally ſuppoſed to be. 
By this Calculation all the Era's are 
drawn nearer, and the ſeveral Events 
are fouid to have Happengd latef thai 
computed, I do not know whether this 
ingenjous Syſtem will be-favourably- e- 
cetved; and whether theſe Notions will 
Prevail ſo far with the Learned, a4 
prompt them to reform the 7 Boe ud, 
the World. Perhaps theſe Gegtlemen 
would think jt toe great a; Condeſcepſion, 
to allow one and the ſamg Man the G 
of having improved natural Philoſophy, 
Geome tr. inf Hiſtory. This would be 
a kind of univerſal Monarchy, which the 
Principle of Self Love that: is .in Man, 
will ſcarce ſuffer him to indulge his Fel- 
low-Creature ;; and. indeed, at the ſaws 
Time that ſome very great Philoſophers | 
R attacked 


24 1 
attacked Sir Iſaac Newtons attractive 


Principle, others fell upon his Chronolo- 
g gical Syſtem. Time that ſhould diſcovet 


to which of theſe the Victory is due, may 
perhaps only leave 1 mn — more 
Man, - | 
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* H K Engli iſp as well as the Spa. 
niards were poſſeſſed of Theatres, 


than moving, itinerant Stages. Shakeſpear, 
Who was conſidered as the Cornellie of 
the firſt mentioned Nation, was pretty 


near Cotemporary with Lopez de Vega, 


and he created, as it were, the Engliſh 
Theatre. . * boaſted a ſtrong, 
fruitful Genius: He was natural and ſub- 
lime, but had not ſo much as a ſingle 
Spark of good Taſte, or knew one Rule 


th che Drama. T wil now e 
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a Time when the French had no more 
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4 randoin, but, at the fame Time, true Ret 
flection, which is, that the great Me- 
Tit of this Dramatic Poet hath been the 
Ruin of the Engliſh. Stage. There are 
ſuch beautiful, ſuch noble, ſuch dreadful 
Scenes in this Writer's monſtrous Farces, 
to which the Name of Traptdy is given, 
that they have always been eXhibited with 
great Succeſs, : Time, which only gives 
Reputation to Writers, at laſt makes theit 
very Faults venerable. Moſt of the whim 
ical, gigantic Images of this Poet, have, 
through Length of Time (it being an hun- 
dred and fifty Years ſince they were firſt 
drawn) acquired a Right of paſſing for 
ſublime. Moſt of the modern dramatic 
Writers have copied him; but the Touches 
and Deſcriptions which are applauded in 
Shakeſpear, are hiſſed at in. theſe Writers; 
.and you will eafily believe that the Vene- 
{tion in which this Author is held, in- 
cteaſeth in Proportion to the Contempt 
which is ſhewn to the Moderns. Drama- 
tic Writers do not conſider that they ſhould 
not imitate him; and the ill Succeſs: of 
Shakeſpear's lmitators, produces no other 
-Eflett, than to make him be conſidered as 
inimitable. You remember that in the 
Tragedy of Othello Moor of Venice, (a moſt 
tender Piece) a Man ſtrangles his Wife * 
211 39 88 


1 


Wpiltt the is ſtrangling. cries aloud, that 


make 2 —— and are all rhe 
Ballads, and me- 
rc {natural indeed 
enough to Perſons of cheir Piofefion) on 
ot leveral Skulls they throw wp with 

their Spades; but a Circumſtance which 
will furprize you is, that this ndiculous 
* hath been imitated. In the Reign 
CO — the Second, which was 

of Politeneſo, andthe Golden Age of 


IF — Ans; Otway, in his Yenice 


Preſerued, introduces Antonio the Senator, 
and Noks his Curtezan, in the Midſt of 
the —_— 2 debe 


Conſpiracy. - bn eee 
"ae: 5a ages in n ba Miftr Preſence, 


all che apiſh Tricks of à lewd, impo- 
gent Debauchee who is quite frantic 
and out of his Senſes. He mimicks a 


Bull and a Dog; and bites his Miſtreſss 


fooneries (which indeed were calculated 


merely for the Dregs of the People) out 


| * hed — ; but — _ mr 


Vs 
wie 


the Suge 5/- and chat the poor Woman, 
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| Legs, who kicks and whips him. How- | 
ever, the Players have Arack theſe Buf- 
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loft zn Shakeſpenr's Frilius Ceſar, the Jokes | 
of the Roman Shoemakers and Coblers, 
who are introduced in the ſame Scene with 
Brutus ard Caſſius. You will undoubted- 
ly complain; that thoſe who have hither- 
to difcourſed with you on the Engliſh Stage; 
and eſpecially onthe celebrated ShyReſpear, 
have taken Notice only of his Errors; 
and that no one has tranflated any of thoſe 
ſtrong, thoſe forcible Paſſages which at- 
tone for all his Faults. But to this I will 
anſwer, that nothing is eaſier than to exhi- 
it in Proſe all the filly Impertinencies 
| Which a Poet may have thrown out; but 
that it is a very difficult Task to tranſlate 
his fine Verſes. All your junior acade- 
mical Shs, who ſet up for Cenſors of 
the eminent Writers; compile whole Vo- 
lumes; but methinks rwo Pages which 
diſplay ſome of the Beauties of great Ge- 
nius's, are of infinitely more Value than 
all the idle Rhapſodies of thoſe Commen- 
tators; .and I will join in Opinion with 
all Perſons of good Taſte in declaring, 
that greater Aﬀrantigh may be reaped 
from a Dozen Verſes of Homer or Virgil, 
than from all the Criticiſms put together 
Which have been made on thoſe two great 
Poets. RF 
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I have ventured to tranſlate ſome. Paſ- 
big es of the moſt celebrated Eg liſp Poets, 
= ſhall now give you one from Shake- 


4 ear. Pardon the Blemiſhes of the 


ranſlation for the Sake. of -the Original; 

and remember always that when you ſee 
a a Verſion, you ſee merely a faint Print of 
a beautiful Picture. I have made Choice 
ol Part of the celebrated Soliloquy in Ham- 


let, which you may rempmber 1 is as * 
lows, . 


To be, or net tobe! #5 is the * 


Whether it is nobler in the Mind to ſuffer 


The Stings and Arrows of outrageous For- 
Tune, 


Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 
And 2 oppo ng, end them? To La Fo 


No 1 and by a Sleep to ſay we end 
The Heart ach, and the bt ang natural 
_ Shocks 


That Fleſh is Heir to! It is Conſumms- 
tion | 


Devout y to be wiſhed, Cr die! to ſup! 


To ſleep, perchance to dream ! Ay, there is, 


the Rub; 


For in that Sleep of Death, what Dreans 
may come 


| When s we Have ft of this mortal Core 


hs 


_ Thus 
„ 
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Muſt s ive us Pauſe. There's the Reſpect 


That ks Calamity of ſo long Life: 
For who would bear 215 Whip and Scorns 
* "of Time, 


Tho' Oppreſſor s Wrong, the poor Man' 3 


comume 
The Pangs of deſpis'd Love, the Laws De- 


lay, 
The Inſolence of Office, and the Spurns 


That patient Merit of th unworthy 


- Fakes, 
When he himſelf be his Opictus make 


With a bare Bodkin* | Who would — 


Fardles bear 
To groan and ſweat under a weary Life, 


But that the Dread of ſomething wy 
Death, 


The undiſcover 4 Country, from wheſo 
. Bourn 
No Traveller aki puzzles the Will, 
And make us rather bear thoſe ills we bave; 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
* ſcience does make Cowards of us us 


And thus the native Hue of Reſolution 
Is fick] d over with the paleCaſt of Thought : 
And Emterprizes of great Weight and 4. 


ment 


With thisRegard their Currents turn away. a 
And leſe the Name of Action 


L 2 aw; 
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My Verſion of it runs thus: 
| Demeure, il faut choif & paſſer a Lin: 


ſtant 
De Ia vie, à Ia mort, on del Etre au hognt. 
Dieux cruels, s 110 en eft, Gclairez mon cou 
rage, 
Faut il vieillir courbe ſous la main qui 
m outrage, 
. ou Ruit mon malbeur & mon 
rt? 
Oni ſuis je? On ” arrete! 8 qu ft Jue 
la Mort? 
C'eſt la fin de nos maux, cf mon unique 
e 
Aprés de long tranſports, C ft un ſonmeil 
trangquile. 
On Sendort, & tout meurt, mais un Maur 
reveil 4 
Doit ſucceder peut etre aux douceurs 4 
\ ſommeil! 
On nous menace, on dit que cette courte Vi Je, 
De tourmens tternels eft auſſi- tut ſuivie. 
O Mort | moment fatal! affreuſe Eternitt! 
Tour caur d ton ſeul nom ſe glace Epouvamte. 
Eb! qui pourroit 1 ans Toi ſupporter cette 
:- Mis © 4 
De nos Pretres mentents benir 2 1 
Dune 
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Dane indigne Maitreſſs encenftr les erreurg) 
Ramper ſons un Miniftre, adorer ſes bau- 
ae. 
E montrer les — de fe on ame abat- 
tue, 
A des Amis ingrats qui detoarnent la viie? 
La Mort ſeroit trob * . extrẽmi - 

WS ©: 

Mais le Ic rage parte, & nous crie, Arre- 
: 80 316i ls 
2 = à nos mains cer heureux Ft 
die 

Et d'un Heros guerrier, fait un Chritien 

2 c. 

Do not imagine that I have tranſlated 
Shakeſpear in a ſervile Manner. Woe to 
ther Writer who gives a literal Verſion; 
who by rendring every Word of his Ori- 
ginal, by that very means enervates the 
Ene, and extinguiſhes all the Fi ire of it. 
It is on ſuch an — one may juſtly 
affirm, that the Leuer kills, but the Spirit 
quickens. 

Here 8 another Paſſage copied 
from a celebrated Tragic Writer among 
2 Engliſh. It is Dryden, a Poet in the 
n of Charles the Second; a Writer 
Bs e Genius was too exuberant, and not 
ied with Judgment enough. Had 
he writ only che * Fart of the * 
e 
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he left behind him, his Chara&er would 


ave been conſpicuous in every, Part; but 


his great Fault is his n endeavoured to 
be univerſaa. 1 x 


-- The Paſſage i in Queſtion is is as follows: : 


When Icon ider Life, it is all a Cheat, -. 
_ 1:t fool d by Hope, Men favour the Deceit ; 
Truſt on nd think, to Morrow will repay; 
To Morrow is falſer than the former Day ; 
Lies more; and bi it ſays we yon bs 
blen. 


= "= eue Foy cuts off what we 1 


E ee. Crnonage none vo live 725 
Tears agui s, 


Vit al hope Pleaſure i in — yot ee 


And fromthe Dreg s of Life tbinł to receive 
What the, eff ſorightly er- could wot: 


ive | IX 


1 m tir 7 with wal Fn rhis chywic | 


cld, In 97,2 9 
1. hich 2 Us youre, and are us 5 when, 
old.” 


1 hall now give you wy. Tranſlation. 


De deſſeins en regrets t derreurs en deſirs 


Les Mortels inſenſts promenent leur Folie. 
Dans des malbeurs preſems, u Peſpoir 


oo lalſirs. 
' Nous 


. o ß,, 


C2 
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Nous ne vivons Jamais, nous attendons a 
vie. 
| Demain, Jemain, ork on, va combler zous f 
nos r ß 4 
Demain vient, & nous le encore plus 
malbeureu rs. | 
Ys elle e. erreur, Belas! du ſain qui nous 
- devore, 
Nut di nous ne voudroit recommencer fon 
cours. by 
De nos premiers momens nous mondiſſns 
2 4 la! nuit qui via. nous attendons en- 
ore , 
Ce qu ont en vain promis hes plus beaux & 0 
2 vo . _ _ 


TE is in hel denched Pal: es chat ts 
Engliſh have hitherto excelled 'Their 
. dramatick Pieces, moſt of which are bar», 
barous and without Decorum, Order or 
Verifimilitude, dart ſuch reſplendent 
Flaſhes, through this Gloom, as amaze 
and aſtoniſh. The Style is too much infla- 
ted, too — too cloſely copied from 
the Hebrew Writers, who abound ſo much 
with the A/iatic Fuſtian, But then it 
mult be alſo confeſſed, that the Hits of 
the figurative Style on which the Engliſh 
Tongue is lifted up, raiſes the Genius at 
. | che 
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the ſame Time very far aloft, though with 
an irregular Pace. The firſt Engliſh Wri- 
ter who compoſed a regular Tragedy and 
infuſed a Spirit of Elegance through every 
Part of it, was the illuſtrious Me. Addis 
ſou. His Cato is a Maſter-piece bath 
with regard to the Diction, and to the 
Beauty and Harmony of the Numbers. The 
Character of Cato is, in my Opinion, vaſt; 
1y ſuperior to that of Corneille in the Pom- 
pey of. Corneille : For Gato is great with: 
out any Thing like Fuſtian, and Corne- 
lia, who beſides is not a neceſſary Cha- 
racter, tends ſometimes to Bombaſt. Mr. 
Addiſon's Cato appears to me the greateſt 
| CharaQter that was ever brought upon any 
Stage, but then the reſt of them do not 
correſpond to the Dignity of it: And 
this dramatic Piece ſo excellently well writ, 
is disfigured by a dull Love - Plot, which 
ſpreads a certain Languor over the whole, 
that quate murders mw. © - 
The Cuſtom of introducing Love at 
random and at any rate in che Drama, 


paſſed from Paris to London about 1660, 


Vith our Ribbons and our Peruques. The 
Ladies who adorn the Theatrical Circle, 
there, in like Manner as in this City, will 
ſuffer Love only to be the Theme ot every 
Converſation. The judicious Mr. 45 
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ſon had the effeminate Complaiſance to 
ſoften the Severity. of his dramatic Cha- 
ra&er ſo, as to adapt it to the Mapniers of 

the Age; and from an Endeavour to 
pleaſe, quite ruined a Maſter- Piece in its 
kind. Since his Time; the Drama is be- 
come more regular, the Audience more 
difficult to be pleaſed, and Writers more 
Correct and leſs bold. I have ſeen ſome 
new Pieces that were written with great 
Regularity, but which at the ſame I ime 
were very flat and inſipid. One would 
think that the Exgliſþ had been hitherte 
formed to produce irregular Beauties only} 
The ſhining Monſters of 'Shakeſpear, give 
infinite mote Delight than the judicious 
Images of the Moderns. Hitherto the 
poetical Genius of the Englifþ reſembles a 
tufted Tree planted by the Hand of Na- 
ture, that throws out a thouſand Branches 
at random, and ſpreads unequally, but with 


| 
| wu Vigour,., It dies if you attempt to 
1 force its Nature, and to lop and dreſs it 
1 in the ſame Manner as the Trees of the 
J Garden of Mari, 125 

7) 
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AM ſurprized that the judicious ns 
ingenious. Mr de Muvalt, who hath 


| Wie ſome Letters on the Eng liſb and 


French Nations, ſhould have confined him- 


ſelf, in treating of Comedy, merely to cen- 
{ure Shadwell the comic Writer. This 


Author was had in pretty great Contempt 
in Mr. de Muralt's Time, and was not 

the Poet of the polite Part of the Nation. 
His dramatick Pieces which pleaſed ſome 


time in acting, where deſpiſed by all Per- 


ſons of Taſte, and might be compared to 
many Places which 1 have ſeen in France, 


that drew Crowds to the Play houſe, at the 


ſame Time that the whole City of Paris 
_ exploded them, and yet all flocked to ſee 
them repreſented on the Stage. Methinks 


Mr. de Muralt ſhould have mentioned 
an excellent comic Writer (living when 


he was in England ) 1 mean Mr, Wycher- 
| = Y, 
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ley, who was a long Time known pub- 
lickly ro be happy in the good Graces of 
the moſt celebrated Miſtreſs of King 
Charles the Second. This Gentleman who 

paſſed his Life among Perſons of the high- 
eſt Diſtin&ion, was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with their Lives and their Fol- 
lies, and painted them with the ſtrongeſt 

Pencil, and in the trueſt Colours. He hath 
drawn a Miſantrope or Man-hater, in 
Imitation of that of Moliere. All Wycher- 

ley's Strokes are ſtronger and bolder than 
thoſe of our Miſantrope, but then they 
are leſs delicate, and the Rules of Deco- 
rum ate not ſo well obſerved in this Play. 
The Engliſb Writer hath corrected the 
only Defe& that is in Molieres Comedy, 

the Thinneſs of the Plot, which alſo 
is ſo diſpoſed that the Characters in it do 
not enough raiſe our Concern. The Eng- 
4% Comedy affects us, and the Contri- 
vance of the Plot is very ingenious, but 
at the ſame Time it is too bold for the 
French Manners. The Fable is this. 
— A Captain of a Man of War, who 
is very brave, open-hearted, and enflamed 
with a Spirit of Contempt for all Man- 
kind, hath a prudent, fincere Friend whom 
he yet is ſuſpicious of, and a Miſtreſs that 
loves him with the utmoſt Exceſs of 
8 "Va 
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Paſſion. The Captain, ſo far from re- 
turning her Love, will not even conde- 
ſcend to look upon her; but confides in · 
tirely in a falſe Friend, who is the moſt 
worthleſs Wretch living. At the fame 


Time he hath given his Heart to a Crea- 


ture who is the greateſt Coquet, and the 
moſt perfidious of her Sex, and is ſq 

credulous as to be conftderit ſhe is a Pene: 
lope; and his falſe Friend a' Cato. He 
embarks on board his Ship in order to go 
and fight the Dutch, having left all his 
Money, his Jewels and every Thing he 


had in the World to this virtuous Crea · 


ture, whom at the ſame. Time he recom · 
mends to the Care of his ſuppoſed faith- 
ful Friend. Nevertheleſs the real Man 
of Honour whom he ſuſpects ſo unac- 


countably, goes on board the Ship with 


him; and the Miſtreſs on whom he would 
not beſtow ſo much as one Glance, diſ- 

guiſes herſelf in the Habit of à Page, and 
is with him the whole Voyage, without 
his once knowing that ſhe is of a Sex 


different from that ſhe attempts to pals 


„ 


The Captain having blown up his own 
Fhip in an Engagement, returns to Eng- 


for, which; by the Way, is not over na- 


land abandoned and undone, accompanied 


by 
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by his Page and his Friend, without know” 
ing the Friendſhip of the one, or the ten- 
der Paſſion of the-orhet; Immediately he 
| goes to the Jewel among Women, who 

Fe expected had pteſerved her Fidelity to 
him, and the Treafure he had left in her 
Hands. He meets with her indeed, but 
married to the honeſt Knave in whom he 
had repoſed ſo much Confidence; and 
finds ſhe had acted as treacherouſſy with 
regard to the Casket he had entruſted her 
with, The Captain can ſcarce think it 
poſſible, that a Woman of Virtue and 
Honour can a& ſo vile a Part; but to 

- convince him ſtill more of the Reality of 
it, this very worthy Lady falls in Love 

with the little Page, and will force him 
to her Embraces. But as it is requiſite 
Juſtice ſhould be done, and that in a dra- 
matick Piece Virtue ought to be reward- 
ed and Vice puniſhed; it is at laſt found 
that the Captain takes his Page's Place, 
and lyes with his faithleſs Miſtreſs, cuc- 
kolds his treacherous Friend, thruſts his 

Sword through his Body, recovers his 
Casket and marries his Page. You will ob- 
ſerve that this Play is alfo larded with a 
petulant, litigious old Woman (a Relati- 
on of the Captain) who is the moſt 02 
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mical Character that was ever brought up 


on the Stage. 8 
Wycherley hath alſo copied from Moliere 
another Play, of as ſingular and bold a 


_ Caſt, which is a kind of Ecole des Fem- 


mes, or, St hob! for married Women. 
Ihe principal Character in this Co- 


medy is one Horner, a fly Fortune-Hun- 


ter, and the Terror of all the City Huſ- 
bands. This Fellow in order to play 4 
ſurer Game, cauſeth a Report to be 1 00 ö 
that in his laſt Illneſs, the Surgeons had 


found it neceſſary to have him made an 


Eunuch. Upon his appearing in this noble 
Character, all the Husbands in Town 


flock to him with their Wives, and now 


poor Horner is only puzzled about his 


Choice. However, he gives the Pre- 


ference particularly to a little female Pea- 
fant; a very harmleſs, innocent Creature, 
who enjoys a fine Fluſh of Health, and 
cuckolds her Husband with a Simplicity 
that hath infinitely more Merit than the 


witty Malice of the moſt experienced 
Ladies. This Play cannot indeed be call- 
ed the School of good Morals, but it is 


certainly the School of Wit and true Hu- 


 mour. $22 5 
Sir John Vanbrugh hath writ ſeveral 
Comedies which are more humorous than 


thoſe 


thoſe of Mr. Wycherly, but not fo in- 
genious. Sir John was a Man of Plea- 
| you and likewife a Poet and an Archi- 
ret. The general Opinion is, that he 
is as ſprightly in his Writings as he is 
heavy in his Buildings. It is he who 
raiſed the famous Caſtle of Blenheim, a 
ponderous and laſting Monument of our 
unfortunate Battle of Hockfiet. Were the 
Apartments but as ſpacious as the Walls 
are thick, this Caſtle would be commodi- 
ous enough. Some Wag, in an Epitaph 
3 on Sir Fohn Vanbrug b, has theſe 
Lines: n = . 


Earth lye light on bim, for be 
Laid many a heavy Load on thee. 


Sir Fohn having taken a Tour into 
France before the glorious War that broke 
out in 1701, was thrown into the Baftile, 
and detained there for ſome Time, with- 
out being ever able to diſcover the Mo- 
tive which had prompted our Miniſtry to 
indulge him this Mark of their Diſtinc- 
tion. He writ a Comedy during his Con- 
finement; and a Circumſtance Which ap- 
pears to me very extraordinary is, that we 
do not meet with ſo much as a fingle 
latyrical Stroke againſt the Country in 
X „„ 


16% een eme 
Te had de Congreve raiſed the Glory 
of Comedy to a greatet Height than any 
| Engliſh Writer before or fince his Time 


He wrote only a few Plays, but they are 


all excellent in their kind. The Laws of 
the Drama are ſtrictly obſerved in them; 
| they abound with Characters all whick 
are ſhadowed with the urmoſt Delicacy, 


and we do not meet with ſo much as one 


low, or coarſe Jeſt. The Language is 
every where that of Men of Honour, but 
their Actions are thoſe of Knaves; a Proof 
that he was perfectly well acquainted with 
human Nature, and frequented what we 
call polite Company. He was infirm, and 
come to the Verge of Life when I knew 
him. Mr. Congreve had one Defect, which 
was, his entertaining too mean an Idea 
of his firſt Profeſſion, (that of a Wri- 
ter) although it was to this he owed his 
Fame and Fortune. He ſpoke of his 


Works as of Trifles that were beneath 


him 5 and hinted to me in our firſt Con- 
| verſation, that I ſhould viſit him upon 


no other Foot than that of a Gentleman, 


who led a Life of Plainneſs and Simplicity. 
I anſwered, that had he been ſo unfortu- 
nate as to be a mere Gentleman 1 ſhould 


never 


„ een tends „ ee ö A ba. _ oat 4 
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neßer have come to ſee him; and I was 
very much diſguſted at ſo unſeaſonable a 
PT v 
Mr. Congreve's Comedies are the moſt 
witty and regular, thoſe of Sir John Van- 
brugh moſt gay and humorous, and thoſe 
of Mr. Wycherley have the greateſt Force 
and Spirit. It may be proper to obſerve; 
that theſe fine Genius s never ſpoke diſ- 
| advantageouſly of Moliere; and that none 
but the contemptible Writers among the 
Engliſh have endeavouted to leſſen the 
Character of that great comic Poet. Such 
Italian Muſicians as deſpiſe Lally are them- 
{elves Perſons of no Character or Ability; 
but a Buononcini eſteems that great Artiſt, 
and does Juſtice to his Merit. 


The Engliſh have ſome other 
comic Writers living, ſuch as Sir Richard 
Steel, and Mr. Cibber, who is an excel- 
lent Player, and alſo Poet Laureat, a Title 
which how ridiculous ſoever it may be 
thought, is yet wotth a thouſand Crowns 
4 Year, ( beſides ſome conſiderable Pri- 
vileges ) to the Perſon who enjoys it. Our 
iuftrious Corneille had not ſo much. 
To conclude. Do not defire me to deſcend - 
to Particulars with regard to theſe Engliſh 
Comedies, which I am ſo fond of ap- 
ptauding ; nor to give you a ſingle ſmart 

ER | Say ing, 
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| Saying; or humorous Stroke from Ny 
 Cherley or Congreve, We do not laugh in 
reading a Tranſlation. If you have a 


Mind to underſtand the Eugliſb Comedy, 


the only way to do this. will be for you 


| to go to England, to ſpend three Years 


in London, to make your (elf Maſter of 
the Fng/iſo Tongue, and to frequent the 
Play-Houle every Night. I receive but 
little Pleaſure from the Peruſal of Ari- 


fophanes and Plautus, and for this Rea - 


ſon, becauſe I am neither a Greek nor a 
Roman. The Delicacy of the Humour, 
the Allufion, the à propos, all theſe are 
| loſt to a Foreigner, Woe few 
But it is different with reſpe& to Tra- 
edy, this treating only of exalted Paſ- 
ons and heroical Follies, which the an- 
tiquated Errors of Fable or Hiſtory have 
made ſacred; Oedipus, Electra, and ſuch 
like Characters, may with as much Pro- 
priety, be treated of by the Spaniards, 
the Engliſh, or Us, as by the Creeks : But 
true Comedy is the ſpeaking Picture of 
the Folhes and ridiculous Foibles of a Na- 
tion; ſo that he only is able to judge of 
the Painting, who is perfectly acquainted 
with the People it repreſents 
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* 


A HERE once was a Time in France 
when the polite Arts were cultivated 
by Perſons. of the higheſt Rank in the 


State. The Courtiers particularly, were 


converſant in them, although Indolence, a 
Taſte for Trifles, and a Paſion for In- 
trigue, were the Divinities of the Coun- 
try. The Court methinks at this Time 
ſeems to have given into a Taſte quite 
oppoſite to that of polite Literature, but 
perhaps the Mode of Thinking may be 
revived in a little Time. The French are 
of ſo flexible a Diſpoſition, may be mould- 
ed into ſuch a Variety of Shapes, that 
the Monarch needs bur command and he 
CE M 2 15 


is immediately obeyed. The Engliſh ge 


nerally think, and Learning is had in grea- 


Country; an Advantage that reſults natu- 


rally from the Form of their Government. 
There are about. eight hundred Perſons in 
England who have a Right to ſpeak in 
publick, and to ſuppoft the Intereſt of 
the Kingdom; and near five or fix thou- 
fand may in theit Turns aſpife to the 
ſame Honour. The whole Nation ſet 
themſelves up as Judges over theſe, and 
every Man has the Liberty of publiſhing 
his Thoughts with regard to publick A 
fairs ; which ſhews, that all the People 
In general are indiſpenſably obliged to cul- 
_ tivate their Underſtanding. In England 
the Government of Greece and Rome ate 
the Subject of every Converſation, ſo that 
every Man is under a Neceſſity of peru- 


ſing ſuch Authors as treat of them, how 


diſagreeable ſoevet it may be to him; and 
this Study leads naturally to that of polite 
Literature. Mankind in general ſpeak 
well in their reſpective Profeflions. What 
is the Reaſon why out Magiſtrates, our 
Lawyers, our Phyſicians, and a great 
Number of the Clergy are abler Scholars, 
have a finer Taſte and more Wit than 
Perſons of all other Profeſſions? The 
* . N ERKReaſon 
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Reaſon is, becauſe their Condition of 
Life requires a cultiyated and enlightned 
Mind, in the ſame Manner as a Merchant 
is obliged to be acquainted with his 
: Traffick. Not long fince an Exgliſb No- 
bleman, who was very young, came to 
Paris in his Return from Italy. He had 
writ a poetical Deſcription of that 
Country, which, for Delicacy and Po- 
| liteneſs may vie with any Thing we meet 
with in the Earl of Rochęſter, or jn our 
Chaulies, our Sarraſin, or Chapelle. The 
Tranſlation I have given of it is fa in- 
expreſſive of the Strength and delicate 
Humour of the Original, that I am 
obliged ſeriouſly to ask Pardon of the 
Author, and of all who underſtand Eng- 
1905 However, as this is the only Me- 
thod I have to make his Lordſhip's 
| Verſes known, I ſhall here preſent you 


* AA 7 


with them in our Tongue. 
Way je done vi dans Katie 8 
95 1 Aftuce, & Pauurett, 

Grands Complimens, peu de Bauté. 
Et beaucoup de Ceremonies — 


TY 
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L extravagante Comedie, k 

Qie ſouvent I Inquiſition *. - 
Veut qu on nomme Religion: 
Mais qu ici nous nommons Folie. 


La Nature en vain bienfaiſunte 


Peut enric her ſes Lieux charmans, 
Des Pretres la main deſolante 
Etouſte ſes plus beau preſens. 


Les Mon ſſe nors, ſoy diſant Grands, 


Seuls dans leurs Palais magnifiques 


ſont d illuftres faincants. 
Sans argent, & ſans doineſtiques. 


Pour les Petits, ſans liberte, 
Martyrs du joug qui les domine, 
Ils ont fait væu de pauvrets, 
Priant Dieu par oifyvete 
Et tcijours jeunant par ſamine. 


Ces beaux lieux du Pape benis 
Semblent habitez par les Diables ; 

Et les Habitans miſerables + 

 Sont damnez dan le Paradis. 


9 


—_— 
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a 
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* His Lordſhip undoubtedly hints at the Farces 
which. certain Preachers Act in the open Squares. 
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LETTER XXL 


ON THE 


Earl of RochESsTER 
3 
Mr. M, ALL ER. 


E Earl of Roc heſters Name is 


univerſally known. Mr, de St. 


Evremont hath made very frequent menti- 


on of him, but then he hath repreſented 
this famous Nobleman in no other Light 


| than as the Man of Pleaſure, as one who 
was the Idol of the Fair ; but with re- 
gard to my ſelf, I would willingly de- 

feribe in him the Man of Genius, the 


eat Poet. Among other Pieces which 


diſplay the ſhining Imagination his 
Lordſhip only could boaſt, he wrote 
ſome Satyrs on the ſame Subjects as 


thoſe 
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thoſe our end Boileau made choice 
of. I do not know any. better Method 
of improving the Taſte, than to com- 
Pare the Productions of ſuch great Ge- 
nius's as have exerciſed. their Talent on 
the ſame Subject. Boi leau declaims as 
follows againſt human Reaſon i in his Sa- 
tyr on Man, 


Cependant 4 1. voir plein de Vapeurs * 
geres, 

Soi meme ſe Perger 45 fes propres chi- 
„ 

Tui ſeus de la nature of la baze 8 
 Fappui, * | 
Et le dixieme ciel ne tourne que pour lui. 
De tous les Animau il eſt ici le Maitre; 
Qui pourroit le nier,  pourſuis tu ? Moi- 
peut Etre. 

Ce mitre pritendu qui leur donne der 
loix, 


| Ce Roi des ane compien at 11 1 
| Kois ? oY 


7 et pleas'd with idle Wh Whinfies 1 his 
| 4 70% 10 4 
5 And puff'd with Pride, this baughty 
Thing wou d fain © OY 

Bw himſelf the only Stay and Prop 
That holds the mighty: Frame of Ano”; > 


Px 
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The Skies and Stars his Properties muſ 
Jo em, | | $ 
of all the Cre reatures bes s the Erd he 

wm. 


And who is there, ſoy you, that dares 


den 
NT d a Truth! : That may be, Sir, 
do 1 N 


This brafted Monarch f the World who 
"00s © 

The Creatures here, and with his Nod 
_ gives Laus; 


This ſelf-nam 4 King, who thus pretends 
to be 


The Lord of all, bow many Lords has he? 
Oldham a little alter d. 


The Lord Roc beter expreſſeth himſelf, 
in his Satyr againſt Man, i in pretty near 
the following Manner: But I muſt firſt 
deſire you a ways to remember, that the 
Verfions I give you from the Engliſh 
Poets are written with Freedom ow La- 
titude ; and that the Reſtraint of our 
2, Verſiication, and the Delicacies of the 


French 
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French Tongue, will not allow a Tran- 
ſlator to convey into it the licentious 
Impetuoſity and Fire vr the Engl; if 
Numbers | 


Cet Eſprit que je hats, cet Eſprit plein 


erreur, 


Ce neſt pas ma raiſon, Oeft la Henne 
Docteur. 


Ce 7 raiſon fro. iniquiete, orgeuil. 
leuſe 
Des ſages Ani! maus, rivale Jidaignenſe, 
Qui croit entr eux 8 Auge, occuper le 
milieu, 
Et penſe Etre ici bas I image, de ſon Dieu. 
Fi ; atome imparfait, aui croit, doute, di- 
ule FF 
Rampe, $'eleve, tombe, & nie encore ſa 
n 
Q nousdit j je ſuis libre, en nous montrant 
-. Jes fers, 
Fi dont Teil trouble & faux, croit per- 
cer! univers. ; 
Allez, reverends Fous, bienheureus Fana- 
FF 
Compiles bien I Amas de vos Riens ſchola: 
tiques, 
Peres de Vifions, 8 4 Enirmes ſacrex, 
Auteurs du Labirinthe, au vous vous 


ares. 3 
* Allez 
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Alles obſcurement claircir vos miſteres, 


E coures dans I Ecole adorer vos chi- 


mere. 


Il eft d autres erreurs, il eſt de ces divots 
Condamne par eux memes, a 4 ennui du 


repos. 


Ce myſtique cnc iir lier de fon Indo- 


lence 


T1 Tranquille. att ſain de Dieu. Que peut a 


faire? Il penſe. 
| | Non, tu ne Poſes panty miſer _, tu 


dors : 


Inutile à la terre, & mis au rang * 


Morts. 
Jon efprit enerve croupit dans Ia 222 


Reveille toi, Joes homme, & ſors de ton 


Tvreſſe. 
Th homme eft ni ur agir, & tu Nn. 
r &. 5 


The Original runs thus : : 
Hula. mighty, Man, J cry all this We 


know, 


And tis this very Reaſon 1 deſpiſe, 


This ſupernatural A that makes 4 


Arte 
Think he's the Image of the Infinite; 


Comparing his ſhort Life, void of all ref, 


| To the dternal and the ever bleft.. 
This 


8 — — 3 8 
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This buſy, puzzling Stirrer up of Doubt, 
That frames deep Myſteries, then finds'em 


cut, 


=; Filling, with frantic Crowds of thinkin 
Fools, 


Thoſe reverend Bedlams, Colleges and 
Schools; 


Borne on whoſe Wings, each heavy Si 


can pierce © - 


' The Limits of the boundleſs Univerſe. 


bo charming Ointments make an old Huch 
5 40 bear a crippled Carcaſs through the 


Sky. 
*Tis this exalted. Power, whoſe Buſineſs 
e 
In Nonſenſe and impoſſhbilities. 
This made a whimſical Philoſopher, 


Before the ſpacious World bis Tub pre- 


ie; 
And we have modern coy Her a Coxcombs, 
who 


* to think, "cauſe, they have naught 
Da | 


But Thoughts are giv * for Adtiow's Go- 


__ wernment, 


Where Aion 8 7 Thought s imports 
bent. 


We 
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Whether theſe Ideas are true or falſe; 
it is certain they are ' expreſſed with an 
Energy and Fire which form the Poet. 
1 be very far from attempting to ex- 
amine philoſophically into theſe V 

to lay down tlie Pencil and take up. ths 


Rule and Compaſs on this Occaſion; my 


only Deſign in this Letter, being to diſ- 


play the Genius of the Enxgliſb Poets, and 
„ 0m continue in the ſame 


* 


The celebrated Mr. Waller hath * 


very much talked of in France, and Mr. 
de la Fontaine, St. Evremont and Bayle 


have written his Elogium, but ſtill his | 
Name only is known, He had much 
the ſame Reputation in London as Voi- 


ture had in Paris, and in my Opinion 
deſerved it better. Voiture was born in 


an Age that was juſt emerging from Bar- 
barity; an Age that was {till rude and 
ignorant, the People of which aimed 


at Wit, though they had not the leaſt Pre- 


tenſions to it, and fought. for Points and 
Conceits inſtead of Sentimients. —_ 


Stones are more eaſily found than Dia- 


monds. Voiture, born with an eaſy and 
frivolous Genius, was the firſt who 


| ſhone in this Aurora of French Literature. 


140 great 


FJerſes; 


Had he come into the World after thoſe 
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great Genius's who ſpread ſuch a Glory 
over the Age of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
he: would either have been unknown, 
would have been deſpiſed, or would have 
corrected his Style. Boileau applauded 
him, but it was in his firſt Saxyrs, at a 
Time when the Taſte of that great Poet 
was not yet formed. Ile was -young, 
and in an Age when Perſons form a 


t of Men from the Reputati- 


on, and not from their Writings. Be- 
| fides, Bailtau was very partial both in his 
Encomiums and his Cenſures. He ap- 
plauded Segrais, whoſe Works no Body 
reads; he abuſed Quinault, whole poes 
tical Pieces every one hath got by Heart, 


and is wholly ſilent upon LA Fontaine. 


Waller, though a better Poet than Voiture, 


was not yet a finiſned Poet. The Graces 


breathe in ſuch of N. aller s W orks as 
are writ in a tender Strain, hut then they 
are languid through Negligence, and often 
disfigured with falſe Thoughts. The 
Engliſh had not, in his Time attained the 


Art of correct tg But his ſeri- 
X 


ous Compoſitions exhibit a Strength 
and Vigour which could not have been 
expected from the Softneſs and Effemi- 
nacy of his other Pieces. He wrote an 


Elegy on Oliver Cromwell, which with 
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all its Faults is nevertheleſs looked upon 
as a Maſter Piece. To underſtand this 

y of Verſes, you are to know that 
the Day Oliver died was remarkable for 


a great Storm. His 1 begins in this 
Manner. 


De plus, s en of ſait ſaumettons nous 
ay fe, 

Le 7 a A zal, ce jour par des tem- 
es 
Et = voix dos tonnerres aalen for nos 
tete s 
Vient d annoncer ſa mort. 


Par ſes derniers ſoupirs it ** cet lle; 


Cet ile que ſon bras fit trembler tant de 
big, 


nd dave: le cours ds ſes Exploizs, 
I briſoit la tite des Rois, 


Et ſoumettoit un peuple d Jang Jaug ſeu 2 = 
cile. | | 


Mer tu 7. en 16 trouble ; : 0 Mer tes es flats 9 

Ems 

Semblent dire en \grondant aus plus hon- 
tains rivages 

Que I effroi de la terre E 105 Aale 
e plus, 


7 
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Tel au ci el autrefois Senvola Roma, | 


Tel il qu ta la Ti erre, au milieu 7) 


og se,, 
Tel d un pi burner a Ferut tes hd. 
mages; 


Oli dans ſa vie, a ſa mort ads, 


Son palais fut un er, c. 


We muſt refign | ! Hav a bis erat Soul 


- does claim 


In Storms as loud 155 bis e Yom + . 


His dying Groans, his laft Breath ſakes 


our Iſle, 


And trees . fall. for bis. fancrel | 


Pits: 


Aboat bis Palace their Iroad Roots are 
4 
Into the firs f 8 was s boff „ 


Neu Rome in ſuch 2 7 W miſs'd be 


King, 


And from obeying fell to worſhipping : bo \ * 


On Oeta's Top thus Hercules lay dead, 

With ruin 4 Oaks and Pines abou bim 
u read. 5 18 1 

N 5. 22 rock. Vetice of his 
Death, © 


nd, figbing, ſwell 4 the Sea with fuch 


„ Breath, 8 3 
8 That 
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That to the remote ſt Shores the Billows roul'd 
Th approaching Fate of his great Rulet 
"MN Waller. 


Twas this Elogium that gave Occa- 
ſion to the Reply (taken Notice of in 
Bayles Dictionary,) which Waller made 
to King Charles the Second. 'This King, 
to whom Walter had a little before, ( as 
is uſual with Bards and Monarchs) pre- 
ſented a Copy of Verſes embroidered with 
Praiſes; reproachet the Poet for not 
writing with ſo much Energy and Fire as | 
when he had applauded the Uſurper 
(meaning Oliver; ) Sir, teplied Waller 
to the King, we Poets ſucceed better in 
Fiction than in Truth. This Anſwer was 
not ſo ſincere as that which a Dutch Am- 
baſſador made, who, when the ſame Mo- 
narch complained that his Maſters paid 
leſs Regard to him than they had done to 
Cromwell; Ab Sir ! ſays the Ambaſſador; 
Oliver was quite another Man —— 
It is not my Intent to give a Commentary 
on Waller's Chara&er, nor on that of any 
other Perſon; for I confider Men after 
their Death in no other Light than as they 
were Writers, and wholly diſregard eve- 
ry Thing elſe. I ſhall only obſerve, that 
Waller, though born in a Court, and to an 
= 238 _ Eſtary 
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Eſtate of five or fix thouſand Pounds 
Sterling a Lear, was never ſo proud or ſo 
indolent as to lay afide the happy Talent 
which Nature had indulged him. The 
Earls of Dorſet and Roſcommon, the two 
Dukes of Buckingham, the Lord Hallifax 
and ſo many other Noblemen, did not 
think the Reputation they obtained of ve- 
ty great Poets and illuſtrious Writers, any 
Way derogatory to their Quality. 'They are 
more . for their Works than fot 
their Titles. Theſe cultivated the polite 
Arts with as much Aſſiduity, as though 


they had been their whole Dependance. 


They alſo have made Learning appear ve- 
nerable in the Eyes of the Vulgar, who 
have need to be led in all Things by the 
Great; and who nevertheleſs faſhion their 
' Manners leſs after thoſe of the Nobility 
(in England I mean) than in any other 
Country in the World, _ . 
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Intended to treat of Mr. Prior, ones 
of the moſt amiable Engliſh Poets, 
whom you ſaw Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary at Paris in 1712. I alſo de- 
ſigned to have given you ſome Idea of the 
Lord Roſcommog's and the Lord Dorſet's 
Muſe; but I find that to do this I ſhould 
be obliged to write a large Volume, and 
that after much Pains and Trouble you 
would have but an imperfe& Idea of all 
| thoſe Works. Poetry is a kind of Muſic, 
in which a Man ſhould have ſome Know- 
ledge .befofs he pretends to judge of ir. 
CCF 
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When I give you a Tranſlation of ſomd 
Paſſages from thoſe foreign Poets, I only 

prick down, and that imperfeQMly, their 
Mufic ; but then I cannot expreſs the 


Taſte of their Harmony, 


| Thiere is one Engliſþ Poem eſpecially, 


which I ſhould deſpair of ever making 
you underſtand, the "Title whereof is Ha- 
dibras. The Subject of it is the Civil 
War in the Time of the Grand Re- 
bellion; and the Principles and Practice 
of the Puritans are therein ridiculed. It 
is Don Onixot, it is our * Satyre Me- 


_ nippte blended together. I never found 
ſo much Wit in one fingle Book as in 


that, which at the ſame Time is the 
moſt difficult to be tranſlated. Who 
would believe that a Work which paints 


in ſuch lively and natural Colours the 


1 ** * 4 * 1 + 
* * 


1 ae of Satyr in Proſe and Verſe writ- 
ten in Frauce in 1594, againſt the Chiefs of the 
League at that Time. This Satyr which is alſo 
called Catholiron d Eſpagne, was looked upon as a 
Mlaſter- piece. Rapin, Le Roi, Pithou, Paſſerat and 
Cbretien, the greateſt Wits of that Age, are the 
Authors of it; and it was entituled Menippe, from 
AHenippus, a cynical Philoſopher, who had written 
Letters filled with ſharp, ſatyrical Expreſſions, in 
Imitation of Varro, who compoſed — which 
he entituled Satyre Menippes. 1 
. ſeveral 


* 
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ſeveral Foibles and Follies of Mankind, 
and where we meet with more Senti- 
ments than Words, ſhould. baffle the En- 
deavours of the ableſt Tranſlator? But 
the Reaſon of this is; almoſt every Part 
ol it alludes to particular Incidents. The 
Clergy are there made the R Ob- 
je& of Ridicule, which is underſtood 
but by few among the Laity. To ex- 
plain this a Commentary would be re- 
quiſite, and Humour when explained is no 
longer Humour. Whoever ſets up for 
a Commentator of ſmart Sayings and Re- 
partees, is himſelf a Blockhead. This is 
the Reafon why the Works of the in- 
genious Dean Swift, . who hath been 
called the Engliſh Rabelais, will never 
be well underſtood in France. This 
Gentleman has the Honour (in com- 
mon with Rabelais) of being a Prieſt, 
and like him laughs at every Thing. But 
in my humble Opinion, the Title of the 
Engliſh Rabelais which is given the Dean 
is highly derogatory to his Genius. The 
former hath interſperſed his unaccounta- 
bly-fantaftic and unintelligible Book, with 
the moſt gay Strokes of Humour, but 
which at the ſame Time hath a greater 
Proportion of Impertinence. He hath 
been yaſtly laviſh of Erudition, of __ 
an 


* 
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and inſipid Raillery. An agreeable Tale 
of two Pages is purchaſed at the Expence 
of whole Volumes of Nonſenſe. There 
are but few Perſons, and thoſe of a gro- 
teſque Taſte, who pretend to underſtand, 
Ta to eſteem this Work; for as to the 


reſt of the Nation; they laugh at the plea- 


ſant and diverting Touches Which are 
found in Rabelais, and deſpiſe his Book. 
He is looked upon as the Prince o 


Buffoons. The Readers are vexed to 


think that a Man who was Maſter of 
ſo much Wit ſhould have made ſo wretch- 
ed a Uſe of it, He is an intoxicated 
Philoſopher, ' who neyer writ but when 
JJ Gn a 


Dean Swiſt is Rabelais in his Senſes, 


and frequenting the politeſt Company. 


The former indeed is not ſo gay as the 
ter, but then he poſſeſſeth all the Deli- 
cacy, the Juſtneſs, the Choice, the good 
Taſte, in all which Particulars our gig- 
gling rural Vicar Rabelais is wanting. 
The * Numbers of Dean Swift 

are of a fingular and almoſt inimitable 


Taſte; true Humour whether in Proſe 


or Verſe, ' ſeems to be his peculiar Ta- 
lent, but whoever is defirous of under- 
ſtanding him perfectly, muſt viſit the 


Illand in which he was born. 
FE It will 
T 
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It will be much eaſier for you to form 
an Idea of Mr. Pope's Works. He is 
bh my Opinion the moſt elegant, the 
moſt correct Poet; and at the ſame Time 
the moſt harmonious (a Circumſtance 
which redounds very much to the Ho- 
nour of this Muſe ) that England ever 
pore Birth to. He hath mellowed the 
arſh Sounds of the Engliſh Trumpet, to 
the ſoft Accents of the Flute. His 
| Compoſitions may be eaſily tranſlated, be- 
cauſe they are vaſtly clear and perſpicu- 
ous; beſides, moſt of his Subjects are ge- 
eral, and relative to all Nations. . 
His Eſſay on Criticiſm will ſoon be 
known in France, by the Tranſlation 
which J. Abbe de Renet hath made of it. 
Here is an Extra& from his Poem en- 
tituled the Rape of the Lock, which I juſt 
now tranſlated with the Latitude 1 
ally take on theſe Occaſions; for once a- 
gain, nothing can be more ridiculous than 
fo tranſlate . lterally. 
Umbriel, 4 Vinſtant, viei! Gnome re- 
© chiqne, 
Va dune aile peſante & 4 un air ren · 
fragu⸗ 
 Chercher en murmurant la Caverne pro- 
fonde * 


Ou 


„% Letters enten 
O loin des doux rajons * ripand Feld 


du monde 

La Deeſe fx vapeurs a ebojf fan Fr . 
our, 

” triftes  Aquilons | » fbent 2 Tentour. 


* le ſoufle mal a de leur aride haleine. 


porte aux environs la Fevre & la mi- 
raing.. 


Sur un riche Sofa derriere un Paravent 


Loin des Pambeaux, du bruit, des parkurs : 


& du vent, 


La quinteuſe Dteſe inceſſamment 8 | 


| Te cœur gros de ge, ſans en Jaa la 
EY cauſe. . 
* * penſt jamais, I Hiri rljours trou- 


L. 2 charge, le reint pale, & Fhypocondrg 


enfle. 


i . Envie, eſt af iſe apres. 4 el. 


View ſve@re fiminin, dicripite pucelle, 5 


Et chanſonnant les Gens 4 Evangile e a la 
main. 


Sur un lit plein de fears negligemment | 


panchee, 


Due jeune Beautt 1 non hin a of 6 cou- 


„ 


* , 5 
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Avec un air devot dichirant ſon —. 2 
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Ceft I Afecbation = graſſai en parlant, 

_—_ fans entendre, & lorgne en regar- 

nt. | 
Qui rougit ſans poder, & rit de a 
ans jolie; 

"OM maux di eren pretend gu le ef. 

prote ; | 
Et pleine de ſanti four A rouge 65 Je fard, 
Se Paint avec moleſſe, &/e pame avec Art. 


Umbriel, a dusky, melancholy Sprite 
As ever ſullied the fair Face of Light, 
Down to the central Earth, bis proper 
- Cos, 
Repairs fo ſearch the gloomy cave Spleen. 
Swift on bis ſuoty Pinions flits the Gnome, 
in a Vagour reach'd the diſmal Dome. 5 
No chearful Breeze this ſullen Region 
knows, © 
The dreadgd Eaf is all the Mi ad. that 
__ . blows. 
Here, in a Grotto, ſhelter d cl e from 47. 
And ſcreen d in Shades from Day's dereft- 
by Glare, 1 £5 
She ſig hs for ever on her pen/#ve Be | 
Wb per Side, and 9 ak as her. 
Head, | 
Two 3 wait the Throne: alike 
in Place, | 


But * Jer i in Figure and in Face, 
Here 


Haw flood Ha like an ancient 


Hier wrinkled We in black and white ar- 


17 ay d; | 

With. Store of Prayers. for Mornings, 

Mig hts, and Moons, 

Her Hand is fill d; her. Boſom with Lam: 

poons. 

There Affeckation, with a fickly Mein, \ 
Shows in her Check. the Roſes of eighteen, 
Rn ato liſp, and hang the Head a- 

"i # 


Faints into Airs, and: langniſhes with 


ride 


3 Rich Quilt 5 nks with becoming 
Wrape in a Gown, for du. and 1 | 


ep. 


This Extra in the Original, (notin 
the faint Tranſlation) I have given you 


of it, may be compared to the Deſcripti- 


on of La Moleſſe ( Softneſs or Effemina- | 


& ) in Boilkeau's Lutrin. 
Methinks I now have given you gpeci⸗ 
mens enough from the FE 


Philoſophers, but as for good Hiſtorians 
among them, I do not know of any; and 
indeed a French Man was forced to write 


Wa ory: * the Engl. ifh Geni- 


us, 


ngliſh Poets. FI 
have made ſome tranſient mention of their 
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2 which i is either languid or impetuous, 
| hath not yet required that unaffected Elo- 
quence, that plain but majeſtic Air which 
iſtory requires. Poſſibly too, the Spirit | 
of Party which exhibits Objects in a dim 
and confuſed Light, may have ſunk the 
1 of their Hiſtorians. One halt of the 

ation is always at Variance with the o- 
ther half. I have met with People who 
| aſſured nie that the Duke of Marlborough 
Was a Coward, and that Mr. Pope was a 
Fool; juſt as ſome Jeſuits in France de- 
Clare Paſcal to have been a Man of little 
or no'Genius; and fome Janſeniſts affirm 
Father Bourdalciie to have been a mere 
Babbler. The Jacobites conſider Mary 
Queen of Scots as a pious Heroine, but 
thoſe of an oppoſite Party look upon her 
as a Proſtitute, an Adultereſy, a 3 
Thus the Engliſh have Memorials of the 
ſeveral Rei, ns, but no ſuch Thing as a 
Hiſtory. IT ere is indeed now living, one 
Mr. Gordon, ( the Publick are obliged to 
him for a Tranſlation of Tacitus) who is 
very capable of writing the Hiſtory of his 
own Country, but Rapin de J. boyrgs got 


the Start of him. To conclude,' in my 


Opinion, the Engliſh have por ſuch good 
Hiſtorians as the French, have no ſuch 
Thing as a real Tragedy, have ſeveral de- 

OY Re 


ers deen 
lightful Comedies, ſome wonderful Pali 
in certain of their Poems, and boaſt of 


Philoſophers that are worthy: of inſtru&ing 
Mankind The Lag N very 
great Benefit from the Writers of our Na- 

tion, and therefore we ought, (ſince dr 

have not ſcrupled to be in our Debt, ) to 


| borrow from them. Both the Engliſh and 
we came after the Italians, who have 
been our Inſtructors in all the Arts, and 


whom we have ſurpaſſed in ſome. I-can- 


not determine which of the three Nations 


- ought to be honoured with the Palm; but 
happy the ga who * dilplay thei eir 
n 


ves eοαο b 


LETTER XXIII. 
ON TUE 


E GAR D 


That ought to be ſhewn to 
Max of LxTT RRS. 


EITHER the E ww 6 nor any 
other People have Foundations 
eſtabliſhed in rs of the polite Arts like 
thoſe in France. There are Univerſities 

in moſt Countries, but it is in France on- 
ly that we meet with ſo beneficial an En- 

couragement for Aſtronomy, and all Parts 
of the Mathematicks, for Phyſick, for Re- 
ſearches into Antiquity, for Painting, 

Sculpture and Architecture. Lewis the 

Fourteenth has immortalized his Name by 

theſe ſeveral Foundations, and this Immor- 


tality did not coſt him two hundred thou- 
ſand Livres a Year, 


0 | | I 


1 7 


I muſt confeſs that one of the Things 1 
very much wonder at is, that as the Þ ir- 
Jiament of Great Britain have promiſed a 
Re ward of twenty thouſand Pounds Ster- 
Ting to any Perſon who may diſcover the 
Longitude, they ſhould never have once 
thought to imitate Lewis the fourteenth in 
his Munificence with regard to the Arts 
and Sciences. N 
Merit indeed meets in England with 
Rewards of another kind, which redound 
more to the Honour of the Nation. The 
Engliſh have fo great a Veneration for ex- 
alted Talents, that a Man of Merit in their 
Country is always ſure of making his For- 
tune. Mr. Addiſon in France would have 
been elected a Member of one of the A- 
| Cademies, and, by the Credit of ſome Wo- 
men, might have obtained a Yearly Pen · 
Hon of twelve hundred Livres; or elſe 
might have been impriſoned in the Baſtile, 
upon Pretence that certain Strokes in his 
Tragedy of Cato had been diſcovered, 
which glanced at the Porter of ſome Men 
in Power. Mr. Addiſon was raiſed to the 
| Poſt of Secretary of State in England. Sir 
T/aac Newton was made Warden of the 
Royal Mint. Mr. Congreve had a con- 
ſiderable * Employment. Mr. Prior was 


— 
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Plenipotentiary. Dr. Swift is Dean of 
St. Patrick's in Dublin, and is more tever'd 
in Ireland than the Primate himſelf. The 
Religion which Mr. Pope profeſſeth ex- 
_ cludes him indeed from Prefetments of 
every kind, but then it did not prevent his 
gaining two hundred "Thouſand Livres by 
his excellent Tranſlation of Homer. I my 
ſelf ſaw a long Time in France the Au- 
thor of Rhadami ſtus ready to periſn for 
Hunger: And the Son of one of the 
= Men our Country ever gave 
irth to, and who was beginning to run the 
noble Career which his Father had ſet him, 
would have been reduced to the Ex- 
treams of Miſery, had he not been patro- 
nized by Monfieur Fagon. 2 
But the Circumſtance which moſtly 
encourages the Arts in England, is the 
great veneration which is paid them; 
The Picture of the prime Miniſter hangs 
over the Chimney of his own Cloſet, but 
I have ſeen that of Mr. Pope in twenty 
Noblemens Houſes. Sir Iſaac Newton 


was revered in his Life-time, and had a 


due Reſpe& paid to him after his Death; 
the greateſt Men in the Nation * 
b 14.5! Who 


— P's 


— 


” = 


| + Mr. de Crebillon, = * Racine, 
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who ſhould have the Honour of holding | 


up his Pall. Go into Weftminſfter- Abby, 
and you will find that what raiſes the Admi- 
ration of the Spectators is not the Mau- 
ſoleums of the Engliſp Kings, but the 


Monuments which the Gratitude of the 


Nation hath ere&ed, to perpetuate the Me- 


mory of thoſe illuſtrious Men who con- 
_ tributed to its Glory. We view theit 
| Statutes in that Abby in the ſame Manner, 


as thoſe of Sophoces, Plato ind other im- 
mortal Perſonages were viewed in Athens; 

and I am r e that the bare Sight 
of thoſe glorious Monuments hath fired 


more than one Breaſt, and been the Occa- 


ſion of their becoming great Men. 
The Eugliſb have even been reproached 
with paying too extravagant Honours to 


mere Merit, and cenſured for interring the 


celebrated Actreſs Mrs. Oldfield in Weft- 


minſter- Abby, with almoſt the ſame Pomp 
as Sir 1/aac Neuton. Some pretend that 
the Engliſh had paid her theſe great Fune- 


ral Honours, purpoſely to make us more 
ſtrongly ſenſible of the Barbarity and In- 
Juſtice which they object to us, for hav- 
ing buried Mademoiſelle la Couvreur ignos 


miniouſly in the Fields. 
hurt be aſſured from me, that the Engliſh 
were prompted by no other Principle, in 
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burying Mrs. Oldfield in Weftminfter Ab. 
bey, than their good Senſe. They are far 
from being ſo ndiculous as to brand with 
Infamy an Art which hath immortalized an 
Euripides and a Sophocles ; or to exclude 
from the Body of their Citizens a Set of 
People whoſe Buſineſs is to ſet off with 
the utmoſt Grace of Speech and Action, 
thoſe Pieces which the Nation is proud of, 
Under the Reign of Charles the Firſt, 
and in. the Beginning of the Civil Wars 
| raiſed by a Number of rigid Fanaticks, 
who at laſt were the Victims to it; a 
great many pieces were publiſhed againſt 
Theatrical and other Shews, which were 
attacked with the greater Virulence, be- 
cauſe that Monarch and his Queen, Daugh- 
ter to Henry the Fourth of France, were 
paſſionately fond of them. 
One Mr. Prynne, a Man of moſt fu 
riouſly ſcrupulous Principles, who would 
have thought himſelf damned had he wore 
a Caſſock inſtead of a ſhort Clock, and have 
been glad to ſee one half of Mankind cut 
the other to Pieces for the Glory of God, 
andthe Propaganda Fide ; took it into his 
Head to write a moſt wretched Satyt a: 
gainſt ſome pretty good Comedies, which 
were exhibited very innocently every 
Night before their 3 He quo - 


ted 


— - 
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ted the Authority of the Rabbies, and 


ſome Paſlages from St. Bonaventure, to 


prove that the Oedipus of Sophocles was the 
Work of the evil Spirit; that Terence was 


excommunicated ipſo facto; and added, 
that doubtleſs Brutus, who was a very ſe- 


vere Janſeniſt, aſſaſſinated Julius Cæ ſar, for 
no other Reaſon, but becauſe he who was 
| Pontifex Maximus; preſumed to write a 


Tragedy, the Subject of which was Oedipus. 
Laſtly, he declared that all who frequent- 


ed the Theatre were excommunicated, as 


they thereby renounced their Baptiſm. 
Thiz was caſting the higheſt Inſult on 
the King and the Royal Family; and as 
the Exgliſb loved their Prince atthat Time, 
they could not bear to hear a Writer talk 
of excommunicating him, although they 
themſelves afterwards cut his Head off. 
Prynne was ſummon'd to appear before the 
Star Chamber; this wonderful Book, from 
which Father L? Brun ſtole his, was len- 


tenced to be burnt by the common Hang- 
man, and himſelf to loſe his Ears. His 


Tryal is now extant. 
The Italians are far from attempting 


to caſt a Blemiſh onthe Opera, or to ex- 


communicate Signior Seneſino or Signiora 
Cuzzoni. With regard to my ſelf, I could 
preſume to wiſh that. the Magiſtrates 

vE dra.” 
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would ſuppreſs I know not what con- 
temptible Pieces, written againſt the 
Stage. For when the Engliſh and Italians 
hear that we brand with the greateſt Mark 
of Infamy an Art in which we excel ; 
that we excommunicate Perſons who re- 
ceive Salaries from the King; that we 
condemn as impious a Spectacle exhibited 
in Convents and Monaſteries; that we 
diſhonour Sports in which Lewis the 
| Fourteenth, and Lewis the Fifteenth 
performed as Actors; that we give the 
Title of the Devil's Works to the Pieces 
Which are received by Magiſtrates of the 
moſt ſevere Character, and repreſented be- 
fore a virtuous Queen ; when, I ſay Fo- 
reigners are told of this inſolent Conduct, 
this Contempt for the Royal Authority, 
and this Gothic Ruſticity which ſome 
preſume to call Chriſtian Severity; what 
an Idea muſt they entertain of our Nation? 
And how will it be poſſible for them to con- 
ceive, either that our Laws give a Sanc- 
tion to an Art which is declared infamous, 
or that ſome Perſons dare to ſtamp with 
Infamy an Art which receives a Sanction 
from the Laws, is rewarded by Kings, 
cultivated and encouraged by the greateſt 
Men, and admired by whole Nations? 
And that Father Le Brun's impertinent 

— 2 Label 
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Libel againſt the Stage, is ſeen in a Book- 
ſeller's Shop, ſtanding very next to the 


immortal Labours of Racine, of Corneille, 


of Miliere, Sc. 


—— 


LETTER XXIV: 


ON THE 


ROYAL SOCIETT 


AND OTHER 


ACADEMIES. 


* E Engliſh had an Academy of 


Sciences many Years before us. but 
then it is not under ſuch prudent Re- 


gulations as ours, the only Reaſon of 


which very poſſibly is, becauſe it was 
founded before the Academy of Paris; 


| for had it been founded after, it would 
85 very probably have adopted ſome of che 


ſage 


1 
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ſage Laws of the former, and improved 
upon others. : 
Two things, and thoſe the moſt eſſen - 
tial to Man, are wanting in the Royal 
Society of London, I mean Rewards and 
Laws. A Seat in the Academy at Paris 
is a ſmall, but ſecure Fortune to a Geo- 
metrician or a Chymiſt ; but this is ſo 
far from being the Caſe at London, that 
the ſeveral Members of the Royal Society 
are at à continual, though indeed ſmall Ex- 
Pence. Any Man in Enz/and who de- 

clares himſelf a Lover of the Mathema- 
ticks and natural Philoſophy, and expreſ- 
ſeth an Inclination to be a Member of the 
Royal Society, is immediately elected in- 
to it“ But in France it is not enough 
that a Man who aſpires to the Honour of 
being a Member of the Academy, and of 
receiving the Royal Stipend, hath a Love 
for the Sciences ; he muſt at the ſame 
Time be deeply skilled in them; and is 

5 15 —— 2 ANT 
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k The Reader will call to Mind that theſe Let- 
ters were written about 1728 or 30, ſince which 
Time the Names of the ſeveral Candidates are, by - 
a Law of the Royal Society, poſed up in it, in 
order that a Choice may be made of ſuch Perſons 
only as are qualified to be Members, The cele- 
brated Mr. de Fortewelle had the Honour to paſs 
thro' this Ordeal. WW 
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obliged to diſpute the Seat with Compe- 
titors who are ſo much the more formi- 
dable as they are fired by a Principle of 
Glory, by Intereſt, by the Difficulty it 
ſelt, and by that Inflexibility of Mind, 
which is generally found in thoſe who de- 
vote themſelves to that pertinacious Study, 
the Mathematicks. : 
The Academy of Sciences 1s prudent- 
1y confined to the Study of Nature; and, 


indeed, this is a Field ſpacious enough for 


fifty or threeſcore Perſons to range in. 
That of London mixes indiſcriminately Li- 
terature with Phyſicks: But methinks 
the founding an Academy merely for the 
polite Arts is more judicious, as it prevents 
Contuſion, and the joining, in ſome Mea- 
ſure, of Heterogeneal, ſuch as a Diſſer- 
tation on the Head-drefles of the Roman 
Ladies with an hundred or more new 
Curves. 2 EL 
As there is very little Order and Re- 
_ gulatity in the Royal Society, and not the 
leaſt Encouragement ; and that the Aca- 
demy of Paris is on a. quite different 
Foot, it is no wonder that our Tranſacti- 
ons are drawn up in a more juſt and beau- 


titul Manner than thoſe of the Engliſh, 


Soldiers who are under a regular Dilci- 


pline, and beſides well paid, muſt neceſ- 
Pre, 35% oe Ss 
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ſirily, at laſt, perform more glorious At- 
chievements than others who are mere 
Voluntiers. It muſt indeed be confeſſed, 
that the Royal Society boaſt their New- 
ton, but then he did not owe his Know- 
ledge and Diſcoveries to that Body; fo 
far from it, that the latter were intelligi- 
ble to very few of his Fellow-Members. 
A Genius like that of Sir Iſaac belonged 
to all the Academies in the World, be- 
cauſe all had a thouſand Things to learn 
of him, VVV 
The celebrated Dean Swift formed a 
Deſign, in the latter End of the late 
Queen's Reign, to found an Academy for 
the Engliſh 97 upon the Model of 
that of the French. This Project was 
promoted by the late Earl of Oxford, 
Lord High Treaſurer, and much more 
by the Lord Bolingbroke, Secretary of 
State, who had the happy Talent of ſpeak- 
ing without Premeditation in the Parlia- 
ment, with almoſt as much Purity as Dean 
Swift writ in his Cloſet, and who would 
have been the Ornament and Protector of 
that Academy. Thoſe only would have 
been choſen Members of it, whole Works 
will laſt as long as the Ezglih Longue, 
ſuch as Dean Swift, Mr. Prior, whom 
we law here inveſted with a publick Cha- 
| "racer; 
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rafter, and whoſe Fame in England is 
equal to that of Fontaine in France; Mr. 


Pope the Engliſh Boileau, Mr. Congreve 
who may be called their Moliere, and ſeve- 
ral other eminent Perſons whoſe Names L 


have forgot; all theſe would have raiſed 
the Glory of that Body to a great Height 
even in it's Infancy. But Gm Anne 
being ſnatched ſuddenly from the World, 
the Whi s were reſolved to ruin the Pro- 
tectors of the intended Academy, a Cir- 
cumſtance that was of the moſt fatal 
| Conſequence to polite Literature. The 
Members of this Academy would have 
had a very great Advantage over thoſe 
| who firſt formed that of the French, for 
Swift, Prior, Congreve, Dryden, Pope, Ad- 
 diſon, c. had fixed the Engliſh Tongue 


by their Writings ; whereas Chapelain, 


Colletet, Caſſaigne, Faret, Perrin, Cotin; 
our firſt Academicians, were a Diſgrace to 
their Country; and ſo much Ridicule is 


now attached to their very Names, that 


if an Author of ſome Genius in this Age 
had the Misfortune to be called Chapelain 
or Cotiu, he would be under a Neceſſity 
of changing it. EA 


One Circumſtance, to which the En- 
$/iſo Academy ſhould eſpecially have at- 
VVV 
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tended, is, to have preſcribed to them- 
ſelves Occupations of a quite different kind 

from thoſe with which our Academicians 

amuſe themſelves. A Wit of this Coun- 
try asked me for the Memoirs of the 

French Academy. I anſwered, they have 

no Memoirs, but have printed threeſcore 

or fourſcore Volumes in Quarto of Com- 
pliments. The Gentleman peruſed one 
or two of them, but without being able 
to underſtand the Style in which they 
were written, though he underſtood all our 

ood a All, ſays he, I 
ee in theſe elegant Diſcourſes is, that 

the Member elect having aſſured the Au- 
dience that his Predeceſſor was a great 

Man, that Cardinal Richelieu was a very 

great Man, that the Chancellor Seguier was 

a pretty great Man, that Lewis the Four- 
teenth was a more than great Man; the 

Director anſwers in the very ſame Strain, 

and adds, that the Member ele& may al- 

ſo be a ſort of great Man, and that him- 
ſelf, in Quality of Director, muſt alſo 

have ſome Share in this Greatneſs. 1 
The Cauſe why all theſe academical 

Diſcourſes have unhappily done ſo little 

Honour to this Body is evident enough. 
Vitium eſt temporis potiùs quam hominis. 

(Ihe Fault is owing to the Age rather 
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than to particular Perſons.) It grew up 
inſenſibly into a Cuſtom for every. Aca- 
demician to repeat theſe Elogiums at his 
Reception; it was laid down as a kind of 
Law, that the Publick ſhould be indulged 
from Time to Time the ſullen Satisfacti- 
on of yawning over theſe Productions. 
If the Reaſon ſhould afterwards be ſought, 
why the greateſt Genius's who have been 
incorporated into that Body have ſome- 
times made the worſt Speeches; I an- 
ſwer, that it is wholly owing to a ſtrong 
Propenſion, the Gentlemen in Queſtion 
had to ſhine, and to diſplay a thread-bare, 
worn- out Subject in a new and uncommon 
Light. The Neceſſity of ſaying ſome- 


- thing, the perplexity of having nothing 


to ſay, and a Deſire of being witty, are 
three Circumſtances which alone are ca- 
pable of making even the greateſt Writer 
_ ridiculous. Theſe Gentlemen, not being a- 
ble to ſtrike out any new 'Thoughts, hun- 
ted after a new Play of Words, and de- 
livered themſelves without thinking at 
all, in like Manner as People who ſhould 
ſeem to chew with great Eagerneſs, and 
make as though they were cating, at the 
lame Time that they were juſt ſtarved. 

It is a Law in the French Academy, 


to publiſh all thoſe Diſcourſes by which 


only _ 
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only they are known, but they ſhould 
rather make a Law never to print any 
of them. No 
But the Academy of the Belles Lettres 
have a more prudent and more ufeful Ob- 
je& which is, to preſent the Publick 
with a Collection of Tranſactions that a- 
bound with curious Reſearches and Cri- 
ticiſms. Theſe Tranſactions are already 
eſteemed by Foreigners ; and it were on- 
ly to be wiſhed, that ſome Subjects in 
them had been more thoroughly examined, 
and that others had not been treated at 
all. As for Inſtance, we ſhould have been 
very well ſatisfied, had they omitted I 
know not what Diflertation on the Pre- 
rogative of the Right Hand over the 
Left ; and ſome others, which though not 
publiſhed under ſo ridiculous a Title, are 
yet written on Subjects that are almoſt 
as frivolous and filly. 1 
The Academy of Sciences, in ſuch of 
their Reſearches as are of a more diffi- 
cult kind and a more ſenſible Uſe, embrace 
the Knowledge of Nature and the Im- 
provements of the Arts. We may pre- 
ſume that ſuch profound, ſuch uninter- 
rupted Purſuits as theſe, ſuch exa& Cal- 
culations, ſuch refined Ditcoveries, ſuch 
extenſive and exalted Views, will, at 
. e e 
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LR, produce ſomething that may prove 
of Advantage to the Univerſe. Hitherto, 
as we have obſerved together, the moſt 
_ uſeful Diſcoveries have been made in the 
moſt barbarous Times. One would con- 


_ clude, that the Buſineſs of the moſt en- 


lightned Ages and the moſt learned Bodies, 
is, to argue and debate on This which 
were invented by ignorant People. We 


know exactly the Angle which the Sail 
of a Ship is to make with the Keel, in 
order to its ſailing better; and yet Colum - 


us diſcovered America, without having 
the leaſt Idea of the E nan of this 


Angle: However I am far from inferring 


from hence, that we are to conſine our 
ſelves merely to a blind Practice, but hap- 
py it were, would Naturaliſts and Geo- 
metricians unite, as much as poſſible, the 
Practice with the Theory, ' 
Strange, but ſo it is, that thoſe Things 
which reflect the greateſt Honour on the 
human Mind, are frequently of the leaſt 
Benefit to it! A Man who underſtands 
the four Fundamental Rules of Arithme- 


tick, aided by a little ou Senſe, ſhall 
t 


in Trade, ſhall 


amaſs prodigious Weal 


become a Sir Peter Delms, a Sir Richard 


Hopkins, a Sir Gilbert Heathcot, whilſt a 


— 


poor Algebraiſt ſpends his whole Life in 


| ſearching 
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' ſearching for aſtoniſhing Properties and 
Relations in Numbers, which at the ſame 
time are of no manner of Uſe, and will 
not acquaint him with the Nature of Ex- 
changes. This is very nearly the Caſe 
with moſt of the Arts; there is a certain 
Point, beyond which, all Reſearches ſerve 
to no other Purpoſe, than merely to de- 
light an inquiſitive Mind. Thoſe in- 
genious and uſeleſs Truths may be com- 
pared to Stars, which, by * placed at 
too great a Diſtance, cannot afford us the 

leaſt Light. 3 | 
With regard to the French Academy, 
how great a Service would they do to 
Literature, to the Language, and the Na- 
tion, if, inſtead of publiſhing a Tet of 
Compliments annually, they would give 
us new Editions of the valuable Works 
Written in the Age of Lewis the Four- 
teenth, purged from the ſeveral Errors 
of Diction which are crept into them. 
'There are many of theſe Errors in Cor- 
neille and Moliere, but thoſe in La Fontaine 
are very numerous; Such as could not 
be corrected, might at leaſt be pointed 
out. By this Means, as all the Europeans 
read thoſe Works, they would teach 
them our Language in its utmoſt Purity, 
which, by that Means, would be fixed to 
a 


— 
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a laſting Standard ; and valuable French 
Books being then printed at the King's 
Expence, would prove one of the moſt 
| glorious Monuments the Nation could 
Poaſt. I have been told that Boileau for- 
merly made this Propoſal, and that it hath 
ſince been revived by a * Gentleman emi- 
nent for his Genius, his fine Senſe, and 
juſt Taſte for Criticiſm ; but this Thought 
has met with the Fate of many other uſe- 
ful Projects, of being applauded and ne- 
glected. 5 e 
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ON. Abbe de Rothelin of the Frerch Academy. 
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the Engliſh Nation, 
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L E T T E R 


Concerning the 


Burning of ALTEN A, 


As related i in the 


i Hiſtoryof Charles XII. 


Paris 25 April 17335 
H E great Difficulty we have in 


rota of getting Books from Ho- 


land, is the Reaſon why the ninth Tome 
of the Bibliotheque Raiſonnte came but 
late to my Hands. And I will obferve 
by the way, that if the reſt of the Journal 
is equal to the Pieces I have peruſed in it; 
it is a Misfortune for our Men of Letters 
in France, that they are not acquainted 
with that Work. 

In Page 496. Part U. of the ninth 
Tome above mentioned, I found a Letrer 
in which I am a accuſed of alperfing tbe 
'Þ City 
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nuary. Theſe 


WWW 5 
A few Days ſince one Mr. Richey of 


Hamburg b, a Scholar and a Man of Merit; 
having honoured me with a Viſit, reviv- 
ed the Complaint I juſt now mentioned 


in the Name of his Fellow-citizens. = 

Here follows the Relation I gave, and 
what I my ſelf am obliged to declare. In 
the Heat of the unhappy War which 


made ſo dreadful a Havock in the North, 


the Counts of Steinbok and of Welling, 


the Swediſh Generals, formed Anno 1713, 
in the very City of Hamburgh, a Reſolu- 
tion to burn Altena, a Trading City, and 
Subject to the Danes; for the Commerce 


of this City began to flouriſh ſo much, 


: ma the Hamburg bers grew a little Jealous 
Ol I". | N 5 


This Reſolution was executed unmet- 
cifully in the 27 of the ninth of Ja- 


Letters they wrote to clear themſelves, 
from the Imputation of being the Au- 
thors of ſo barbarous a Cataſtrophe. 
I, is beſides certain, and the Hamburg- 


vers themſelves do not deny it, that the = 
"RO" 9: 


enerals lay in Mamburgh 
that very Night ; they lay in it the Tenth, 
Eleventh, Twelfth and Thirteenth ; and 
dated from the laſt mentioned City the 


a_ 8 1 — A 


the Burning of Altena. 2 it 
Gates of their City were ſhut againſt ſe- 
veral of the Inhabitants of Altena, againſt 
old Men, and big-belly'd Women, who 
came to implore an Aſylum ; and that ſe- 
yeral of theſe unhappy Wretches expired 
under the Walls of Hamburgh, frozen 
with Cold, and oppreſſed with Miſery, 
at the ſame time that their Country was 
burnt to Aſhes e 
I was obliged to inſert theſe Particulars 
in the Hiſtory of Charles the Twelfth. 
One of the Perſons who furniſhed me 
with Materials, declares in his Letter, in 
the moſt poſitive Terms, that the Ham- 
Burg hers had given Count Steinbok a 
Sum of Money, in order to engage him 
to * Aena, as being their Rival in 
rade. | | 
I did not however adopt ſo grievous an 
Accuſation. What Reaſon ſoever I may 
have to be convinced of the great De- 
ravity of Mankind, I yet was never ſo 
Frede with regard to Crimes. I have 
combated, and that efficaciouſly, more than 
one Calumny; and am even the only 
Man who dared to juſtify the Memory 
: pf Count Piper, by Arguments, at the 
Time that all Europe flandered him by 
Conje&ures, 
N P 2 Inſtead 
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nſtead therefore of following the Ac? 
count which had been communicated to 


me, I contented my ſelf with relating, 
That it was reported, ſome Hamburg bes 
had given a Sum of Money ſecretly to 


Count Steinbok. This Report became 
univerſal, and was founded oh Appear- 
ances. An Hiſtorian is allowed to inſert 
Reports as well as Fa&s, and when he 
| Publiſhes a general Report, an Opinion, 


merely as an Opinion, and not as Truth, 
he is neither reſponſible for it, rior ought 


to be accuſed in any Manner for ſo doing. 
But when he is informed that this populat 
Opinion is falſe and flanderous, it is then 
his Duty to declare it, and to thank, in a 
publick Manner, thoſe who have unde- 
ceived him. 7 5 


This is exactly my Caſe, Mr Richey 


Hath proved to me the Innocence of his 
_ Fellow-citizens, and the Byjbljotheque Rai- 


ſonnée hath alſo very ſolidly refuted the Ac- 


cuſation levelled againſt the City of Ham- 


burgh. The Author of the Letter 2 | 


me, is only to blame for ſaying that I 


poſitively aſſerted that the City of Ham- 

 burgh was guilty; but he ought to have 
made a Diſtinction between the Opinion 

of one part of the North, which I gave 

as a Vague, random Report, and the Affir- | 
| 9 7 mation 
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the Burning of Altena. 213 
mation with which he charges me. Had 
I indeed declared, That the City of Ham- 
burgh purchaſed the ruin of the City of 
Altena, I then wou'd have asked Pardon 
in the moſt humble manner for making 
ſuch an Aſſertion, being perſuaded that 
there is no Shame on theſe Occaſions, 
but to perſiſt in a Fault when it is proved 
to be ſuch. But I declare the Truth, in 
relating that ſuch a Report was ſpread; 
and I alſo declare the Truth, in aſſuring 
the World, that upon enquiring ſtrictly 

into this Report, I find it entirely ground- 
leſs. I am alſo to declare, that Altena 
was infe&ed with contagious Diſtempers 
at the Time of the Fire. The Hamburg- 
hers I am aſſured had no. Hoſpitals, no 
Place where they might ſhelter from the 
reſt of the People, the old Men and the 
Women who died in their Sight. They 
therefore cannot in any manner be accufed 
for refuſing them Admittance. We are 
always to prefer the Perſervation of aur 
own City to the Safety of Strangers. I 
ſhall take the utmoſt care to have this 
Incident correed in the New Edition of 
the Hiſtory of Charles the Twelfth, now 
printing at Amfterdam, and the whole 

ſhall be ſet down agreeable to the moſt 
api: ® 
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ſcrupulous Truth, which I always pros 
feſs'd, and will prefer to all Things. 
l alfo heard, that in ſome Weekly Pa- 
pers, certain Letters of the Poet Rouſſeau, 
(as injurious as ill written) have been in- 
ſerted relating to the Tragedy of Zayre. 
This Author of ſeveral Plays, all of which 
were hiſſed off the Stage, cenſures a Dra- 
matick Piece to which the World gave a 
pretty indulgent Reception, and this Man 
who hath writ ſo many impious Things, re- 
proaches me publickly with having ſhown 
but little Reverence for Religion in a Tra- 
gedy exhibited with the Approbation of 
the moſt virtuous Magiſtrates, read by 
Cardinal Fleury, and played in ſome Re- 
ligious Houſes. The publick will do me 
the Honour to believe, that I ſhall not 
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. CADEMY. Defign for eſtabliſn- 
ing an Academy, for the Improve- 
ment of the Exyliſþ Tongue, p. 199. 
| Reaſons why that Defign was laid 
aſide, p. 200. Reflections on the French 
Academy, and on that of the Sciences» 
p. 201, 203. and of the Advantages 
which might accrue from the French 
Academy in France, p. 205. 
Addiſon (Mr.) a confiderable Fault in his 
beautiful Tragedy of Cato, p. 15 2. The 
high Eſteem in which his Writings are 
had in * —_ 
Ages (barbarous) the moſt uſeful Inven- 
tions have been diſcovered in them, p. 
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Altena. The Author's Juſtification of 


What he had advanced in his Hiſtory 


of Charles XII. relating to the Burn- 
ing of that City, p. 209, & ſeq. © 


Anaxagoras, his Opinion concerning the 


Nature of the Soul, p. 82. 


Antonio, a ridiculous Character in one of 


Orway's Plays, p. 144. 


Time of their Expedition, p. 141. 


W * Sir aac Newton fixes the 
N 2 The only Reaſon why he had 


ſo many Commentators was, becauſe he 
Was unintelligible, p. 82. 


Aftronomy. The Uſe Sir Iſaac Newton 


made of this Science in re&ifying Chro- 

nology, p. 137. V 
Attraction. Sir Iſaac Newton borrowed 
his Syſtem of Attraction from the Lord 
Bacon, 78. Explication of that Sy- 
ſtem, p. 10g. & ſeq. Defence of the 
Term Attraction, p. 117. & Jeg. 


B. 
AON (Lord) his Character and 


Elogium, p. 72, & ſeg. Curious 
Reflections on his hiloſop bie Diſco- 


veries and his Works, p. 78, 69 ſeq: 


His Hiſtory of Henry VII. cenſured, 
wt 3 | 
—_ Baptiſm 


TN D E X 
Baptiſm, Idea which the Quakers enter- 
rain of that Inſtitution, p. 4, 6. 
Barclay, Robert; Author of the Apolo y 
for the Quakers, a Work in great 
ſeem, p. 6, 7 he preſents it to King 
Charles II, p. 19. 
Baftile, Sir John Vangbrugh being in 
France was a e in the e, 
without knowing Why, p. 119 
Bernard, St. The ſingular Opi iow of 
this Father, with regard to the State of 
the Soul after Death, p. 83. 


Bernoulli. Whether he invented the in- 


tegral Calculation, p. 133. 
Bibliotheque Raiſonnte, An uſeful Jour: 
nal, but not known in France, p. 209. 


| Bodies "» Cauſe of their Denſity diſcovere 3 


by Sir Iſaac Newton, p. 125. 
9 broke, Viſcount, conſidered as one 


the Defenders of the Church of 


Ae p. 3 2. An ingenious and no- 
ble Anſwer of that Lord, relating to 
the Duke of Marlborough, his pro- 
feſſed Enemy, p. 74. 

Brounker, Lord, _— the Hyperbola, 
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F IHARTA MAGNA. A famous 
Edict which the Engliſb look upon 
as the Foundation of their Liberties, 
p. 55- Examination of that Charter, 

ibid & ſeg. F 
Chineſe. The Practice of Innoculation 
has been among that People above two 
hundred Years, p. 71. : 5 
Chronology. The new Diſcoveries Sir 
Iſaac Newton made in that Science, 
p. 134. Principles on which he eſtab- 
ülſhed them, p. 135, 136 1 
| Cibber, Mr. an Engliſh Poet, and an ex- 
_ cellent Comedian, p. 161. DER 
(ircaſſiaus. The Inoculation of the ſmall 
Pox invented by that People, Reaſons 
why this Cuſtom is praiſed by them, 


Cure Dr. a famous Divine. A Stick- 
ler for Socinianiſm, p 42. His Cha- 
racter, ibid. His Adherence to that 
Sett of People though prejudicial to his 

Fortune, ibid. 1 2 

Clergy. Their Authority in England, 

P 33. Their Morals better than thoſe. 

of the French Clergy, p 34 Moſt 
Engliſh Clergymen are Pedants, and 


not 


1 N D E X. 
not very amiable in Society, 0 
They fuddle themſelves, which 2 
no Offence, ibid. | i 


Colours. Different Colours of the Rays 


of Light, fixed by Sir Iſaac Newton, 


p 124, 125. 
Comedies. The Engliſh have ſome very 
beautiful ones, but to taſte them a Rea- 
der muſt underſtand their Tongue, they 
being very much disfigured in a Tran- 
flation, 9 161, 162. $2 
Comets. Explained by Sir 1/aac Newton, 


Þ 108. Opinion of ſome other P hi- 


loſophers, p. 1 15. 


Commerce. Flouriſhing State of it in 


England, p 59. Noble Simplicity 
of the rich Merchants in London, p. 
EC: | 

Commons, Houſe of, Its Original is very 
obſcure, p. 56. How its Authority 
was increaſed, ibid. = 


Congreve. A famous Engliſh Poet. Au- 
' thor of ſome: excellent Comedies. 


His Character, p 160 His Diſcourſe 


in a Viſit which Mr. de Voltaire paid 


him, ibid. „ | 
Courayer, Father, a learned French Monk. 
Has written on the Validity of Eugliſb 
Ordinations. Opinion entertained of 
his Work in France, and in England, 
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P. 33. Of no Advantage to the Eng: 


liſh, ibid. nor to the Author. 
Courtiers, French, Their Deities, p 163. 


; Cromwel, Oliver, perſecutes the Quakers, 
becauſe their Religion would not per- 


mit them to fight, 7 85 


Ml'erit, 9 2 


5 \, 
Deſcartes. His Character. Epitome of 
his Life, Judgment on his Talents, on 


his Works, and his Progreſs in Philo- 
ſophy, Geometry, Sc. 97. & ſeq. 


Compared to Sir Iſaac Newton, 100, 
p. 102. Sir Iſaac deſtroyed moſt of 


his Principles, p 107. 


Difference, à remarkable one between 


Tragedy and Comedy, 162. 


Divines. A Set of Men whoſe Charac- 8 


ter 1s not very amiable, and who do 
nor confine themſelves enough to the 


Rules of their Profeſſion, p 87, 88. 


more dangerous to Manking than Phi- 
loſophers, p 93* 


Dominis, Antonio ON Firſt explains. the 


Cauſes of the Roo, 2 123. 
Dryden 


End. Sir Peter. a rick. Eu 
Merchant, owes his Riches to his 
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Dryden, an excellent Eng)iſh Poet. Hit 


Character, p 149. Tranflation of ſome 
beautiful Lines of his, 150. _— 


A 


cool des Femmes, School for 


matried Women, a Comedy of 
 Moliere imitated by Wycherley, and in- 
tituled by him the Country Wife, p. 158. 


Eat, Marquis of, An ingenious Com- 


pliment made by that Nobleman to 
the Lord Bacon p. 78. 


England. Is properly the Country of 


Qariſts, p 30. 3 
Engliſh Tongue. A Man muſt underſtand 
it to judge of the Merit of the Writers 
in that Language, p 162. 
Enthuſiaſm. Pitta to convince an 
Enthuſiaſt by rational Arguments, p 65. 


Epitaph of Sir John Wanbrugh, p 159. 
. the El with regard to the 


Meaſure of the Earth, re&ified by 
Sir Iſaac Newton, p. 11 1. 

Eſſence. That of Matter, according to 
Sir Iſaac Newton does not conſiſt mere- 
ly in Extenſion; and that of the Soul 
1s not Thought, according to Mr. Locke. 

Both differ in Opinion from Des Cartes. 
2. 95: 96. e 

Eugene, 


rn D 2 * 


Eugene; Prince, borrows five. Min ions 
from ſome Engliſh Merchants, ↄ Mas 
* Royal, A noble Idea of it. 


Þ 38. 


Fink. The Englt/h, in 1723]. 


had three powerful ones at the ſame 
ime in different Parts of the World, 
Heury, Cudinal, His Taſte for Fele 

Literature, p 214. 

Fontenelle, Mr. de. Wrote the El ogium 
of Sir T/aac. Newton. The Eng 
were diſpleaſed at his comparing 
Cartes to that Philoſopher, p 96, way 
He has attacked the Syſtem ol Attracti- 

. 11%. :- 

Format. The only esch e in hes 
| Cartes's Time who underſtood his Geo- 
metry, Þ 102, 

Fox, George, Founder of Quakeriſm: 
His CharaQer and Adventures, p 16, 

eg. 

France. Civil Wars of, as bloody, and 

5 7 ms than thoſe of England, / = 


Bab "The Idea they have of England, 
2 47. 
25 French. 


„„ 
rancbmen. Des Cartes little eſteemed by 


ſeveral of the Engliſh, merely becauſe 

he was a Frenchman, p | 
 Froncine. Miſtreſs to Des Cartes, by 
Wuhom he had a Child, 9 98. 5 


G 


ALILFO. Impriſoned in the In- 
| F quiſition for having demonſtrated 
the Earth's Motion, p 99: 
Generations. 'The Proportion of their 
Duration mg that of the Reign of 
Kings, p 13 a 
Geometry, ( Infinites in) ſublime Diſcove- 
ries made by Sir I/aac Newton in that 
Science, p 130, & „ 
Gordon, Mr. a very goons Englifh 
Writer, known by everal Works, 
188. 
Gat Men. Anſwer to the Queſtion, 
who is the greateſt Man that ever lived? 
p 71. & ſeq. 
| Government, Various 8 in 
Government in England, p 50, & ſeq. 
© In what Manner Subſidies are levied in 
; chat Country, p. 57, 58. = 


1 N DR * 
1 1 ALLEY, Dr. His Opinion wick 


regard to the Comet in 1680, 


a 
Hneburek Cottiptai nts of the Inhabi⸗ 
tants of that City, againſt ſome Par- 
ticulars in the Hiſtory of Gharles XII. 
9 20. 
ab, reciptocal, of the Lpiſcopalian 5 
and Presbyterians in England, much 
like that of the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits, 
but with this Difference, that the for- 
mer obſerve à better Decorum, 38. 
4 ftorians. hs Englifo n in good 
ones, Þ 1 
Halland. "Da Cartes was perſecuted a 
that Country, becauſe no one under- 
| ſtood his Philoſophy, p 98. 
Holland, North, Des Cartes withdrew to 


it, in ordet to cultivate his Thalatophy, 1. 


. * Sir Richard, The prodigiovs 


Advantages he reaped by Arichmetick, 
$04: : : 
9 n Squar'd by Lord Brouncker, 
n 
Hypparchus. A Greek Philoſopher, His 
"Aſtronomical * P 137 
Fludi.- 
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Hudibras. A famous Poem written by 
| Butler. Judgment of that Work, 


. 1880 
73 E | 1. 


JF MPULSION, A Term as little un- 


derſtood in Philoſophy as that of At- 


traction, p 118. 1 
Infinites in Geometry. Carried by Sir 


oh aac Newton to a wonderful Length | 


þ 130, & ſeq. 


Tnoculation. An artificial Method of 
communicating the Small - Pox, firſt 
brought from Aſia. Origin of this 


Invention; Curious Relation how it 
was firſt introduced in England, p 67, 


Effect it had in that Country, p 68 


Great Benefit it might produce in o- 
ther Countries, eſpecially in France, 5 
7o. The Chineſe are ſaid to have Prac- 


tiſed it for a long Courſe of Years, 


_ Taventions, Several great Men have diſ- 
_  Puted for the Honour of various In- 
2 ventions, 2 132, 133- > NE A 
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EIRBNIT . Whether be heed 

LL Fluxions, f 133. 

| Lewenhoeck. His Diſpute with Hariſoe- 

cher, ibid. 

Liberty Idolized 10 much by the Euglid, 

: 4e they are even Jealous, of that of 
other Nations, p 47. Foundation of 
their Liberties, p 55. Theſe. ex- 

mine, p ibid. s ſe x. a 

Locke, Mr. His Charnfter, 81. Idea 
bo his Philoſophy, þ 85. 9 ſeq. He 

Is accuſed of a Defign to wy. Reli- 


gion, 

Lig a 8 Reward promi ſed i in England 
--" Ares Man who ſhall diſcover it, p 190. 
Lully. Deſpiſed by the i ignorant Muſici - 
ans in ahh, but admired A, thoſe of 
| the N Able # 16 bd 


are mere aal rte y i 
chor 0 le againſt that Opinion 8 
, 91. 

Majeſty. The People of England have 
— Epithet Majeſty beſtowed upon 


them wes 


wv DEE 
them by one of their Members of Par- 
liament; p. 44 es ; 
Malbranc he, Father, Eſteemed by the 
Quakers, and conſidered by them as a 
Favourer of their Principles, p 1 
Matter. The Eſſence of Matter, accor- 
ding to Sir I/aag Newton, confiſts in 
Solidity and Extenſion, p 95, 96, 
Meaſure of the Circumterence of the 
_  rercolitinl Lalobe, % tit, 
' Merchants, Engliſh, Their Riches and 
SGeneroſity, p 6. The greateſt No- 
blemen do not think Trade derogatory 
to their Titles. Examples of this p 
„ 85 
Milton. A Daughter of that immortal 
Poet relieved from the Extremes af 
Miſery by the Liberality of Queen 
,, SEO EiAA 
 Miſanthrope of Moliere, imitated by N- 
cherly, in his Comedy call'd the Plain- 
Dealer, p 155, V 
Montague, Lady Wortley, The Engliſh 
are obliged to that Lady for introdu- 
cing the Practice of Inoculation among 
h them. Her Elogium, p 67. 
Mauralt, Mr. de, in his Letters on the 
| Epgliſh and French Nations, did not 
expatiate enough on Engliſþ Comedies, 


2 N. 


P. 154. 


2 * 


T EWTON, Sir Iſaac a Favourer 


of the Socinian Principles, p 41 
In the Opinion of ſome People, the 
greateſt Man that ever lived, p 72. His 
' Philoſophy quite different from that of 
Des Cartes, þ 95 The moſt curious 
- and moſt confiderable of his Principles 
explained, from p 105, to p 141. He 
bas obtained a kind of univerſal Mo- 
narchy over the Sciences, p 141. 


FFXI D FIELD, Mrs. a celebrated 
CF Engliſþ A&reſs. Her very honour- 
"able Interment, P. 199 1 
Opticks. Sir Iſaac Newton's wonderful 
_ Diſcoveries in that Science, p 122. 
| 97 Method on this Occaſion, p 124, 
Ordinations, Engliſh, defended by Father 
Courayer. The Obligations the Eng- 
Ii have to him for this Work, p. 33. 
Otway, Ridiculouſly imitated ſome of 
* Sbakeſpear's Fails, 144. 
he TOS, OR Its) ee 
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On ord, late Eatl of, conſidered as he 
efender of the Church of England. 


F 32. Fayours the Defign of found- 


ing an Academy, 1 by Dr. 
Safe, p 1 199. | 


1 Lie 3 
ARLI AM ENT, of Great Britain, 


E | com ared with the antient Romans 
7 45. e Parallel examined, ibid. 
| RefleGions on the Engliſh Liberties and 


roo 
. Peers. The Bulwark of the Eng lifp Mo- 
narchs, againſt the Srnüdesls Authori- 

ty of the Commons, p. 57. Few Peers 
have Eſtates in thoſe Countries whence 
they take their Titles, 7h e 
Pen, William, Head of the Quakers in 
America, p. 21. Penſiloania ſo called 
from him, p. 25. His Travels and Ad- 
vyentures. Amiable Government ſettled 
by bim among his Followers, P. ibid. 
His Death. Accuſed of being a Jeſuit. 
llulſtifies himſelf, p. 27, 32, & ſeg. 
Philoſophy. The prodigious Improvements 
Lord Bacon made in it, p. 75, 76. allo 


Des Cartes, p. 103, 104, and Sir Iſaac 
. 5. 107. 


Picart, 


the Authority of Parliaments, P. 46. 5 


I N D E N 


Picart, Mr. The Advantage his Calcula-. 
tion was to Sir Iſaac Newton's Syſtem, 
111. 

Pope. Mr. one of the greateſt Poets of the 
Englifþ Nation. His Character, p. 183. 
Tranflation of ſome beautiful Lines fföm 
his Fape of the Lock, p. ibid. and 184. 
He is the Engliſh Boileau, p. 200. The 
High Regard thewn him in England, 


P. 191. 
Popes. "Amiently Tyrant in England v. 


5 
Pox, Small, given. in i den Cu- 
nous Account of that Practice, p. 63, 
 & ſeq. Havock it made in Paris in 
1723, P. 70. 
Presbyterianiſin, The moſt confiientle 
| Sett after the Church of England, p. 38. 
Presbyterians. Character of thoſe in Eng- 
land, p. 37. Difference between the 
3 Clergy, and thoſe of che 
Church of Scotland, ibid. 
Prior, Mr. an Eugliſp Poet of Diftinguith- 
ed Merit, p. 179. has a very conſidera- 
ble Employment beſtowed upon him, Pp. 
49, . 
Fre. Mr. a Fanatick, 193, His Ar- 
guments n e eee . 


194. 
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INDEX 
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U AKERS. 2 of the 
Author with an old Quaker of ve- 
ry good Senſe, p. 2. Opinion of 

the Quakers with regard to Baptiſm, p. 
3, 4 Their Meetings, p. 10, 11. Have 
neither Prieſts nor Miniſters, p. 12. O- 
_ of the Quakers, p. 14. Perſecuted 
the firſt Eſtabliſhment of their 
Doctrine, p. 16. & ſeq. They ſettle in 
America, and particularly in Pen/j}va- 
nia, p. 25. Their Number decreaſes 
daily in England. Reaſons of it. p. 29. 
Duality, Engliſh, fond of, and cheriſh 
the Folite Arts, p. 178. 
f Queen Caroline. Her Elogium. She pro- 
W ms m 5 68. 


„AIS. Difference in the Rays of 


X which Light is compoſed, accor- 

"ding to Sir Iſaac Newton's Syſtem, p. 

125. 

Relipiows, Plurality of, theſe very neceſ- 

1 and of Advantage to the Happi- 

neſs and SID of the Eis Pp 39 
Retz. 


TT TY 
5 Retz, Cardinal de, His Character.) api 
Kevenue, yearly. A great Nuftiber'; vol 
Commoners in England, have two hun- 
dtred thouſand Livres per Annen, . 5 9. 
Revelubion.: A ma apeb mmm 
newly diſcoveredy-137. ems, 
Richey, Mr. a Gentleman of 1 wb, 
complains tothe Author of * Neu- 
lars in the Nato of Charles XII. . 
r i 1 
| Roc beter, Earl of, His Elogiums p. 46. 
A beautiful Faffag e from his Satyr a- 
Fainſt Man, imitared by our Author, 
IE OE a | 
2 A Parallel ere that People 
and the Eugliſp, p 
KRouſſeau, the Foet, "hi Zeal for Religion, 
v4. 
Roſcomb. A Townd in Berlſtire, where 
William Pen died, * 28. = 


* 


ECTS. Engliſh wat PE Coun: 
try of them, p. 30. Philoſophers 

"Will never form religious Secs, becauſe 
| wn; are not enthuſiaſtically inclined, 


Stabe ear. The arſt Poet who made the 


ET Theatre PR 2 * 
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His Character, 5bi. The high Eſteem 
the Fogliſh have for his Writings, pro- 
_ duftive of ill Effects, p. 143. & /eq. 
Part of the famous Speech in Hamlet 
_ tranſlated into French, p. 148. Oc. 
 Socinians. Who compoſe this Se& in 
England, p. 40. Sir Iſaac Newton and 
. Dr. Clarks Crewe their Opinion, p. 
1 42. Reflections on the State of that 
Sorin, At cenſure the Syſtem of Artrac- 
tion, p. 118. 
Soubiſe, Prince of, 4 of the Small- ron 
in the Flower of his Youth, p. 70. 
Son. The Ancients i ignorant of che Na- 
ture of the Hul. Opinions of the Fa- 
thers, of the 8 and of the 
modern Philoſophers, p. 8 1, & ſeg. 5 
5 als achte, Publick Shews, forbid on 
Sundays in England, and alſo Cards and 
all other kind of Diverſions, p 38. 
Steels, Sir Richard, Author of ſeveral fine 
Comedies, p. 161. 
Strinbok, Count of, one of che Swedifp 
Generals forms a Reſolution to burn Al- 
ena, p. 210. 
Sj 1 2 How levied | in Great-Britain, 


Swiſh Pei: His Character and Elogium. | 
Compared to wt, p. 181. 


TELES | 


INDEX 
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| [ELESCOPES. Dutt ae. 
=: * kind invented by Sir * Newton, c 
1 
Theatres. The Engliſh had theſe before 
the French, p. 142. | 
Thee and Thou. The Quakers 3 uſo 
thoſe Particles in ſpeaking. Juſtificati- | 
on of that Form of Speech, p. 7. Ex- 
ample of a Diſcourſe of this kind ad- 
=. dreſſed to Charles II, p. 19. 
1 7 buanus. A judicious Author even in 
wi Style, p. 8060. 
1 + Tories A powerful party in England, 
the Counter- part of the Whips, p. 31. 
Faria Several Paſſages of the moſt 

famous Enyliſh Poets tranſlated by Mr. 

die Voltaire. One of Shakeſpear, p. 146. 
of Dryden, p. 150. of the Earl of Ro- 


Mr. Pope, p. 183. of the Lord 
p. 165. Qualities Ry to form a god 
Trantlation, v. 14 
Tragedies. R. Aedtione on the State of 135 
Tragedy in Exglaud, p. 15 1. 


VAN. 


cheſter, p. 170 of Faller, p. 175. = | 


* j 


A 
His Character, ibid. The high Eſteem 
the Engliſh have for his Writings, pro- 
ductive of ill Effe&s, p 143. & ſeq. 
Part of the famous Speech in Hamlet 
tranſlated into French, p. 148. G rr. 
Socinians. Who compoſe 2 Sect in 
6 * p. 40. Sir Tſaac Newton and 
Dr. Clarke Ch their Opinion, p. 
41, 42. Reflections on the State of that 
Sekt, p. 433. 15 
Sorin, Mr. cenſures the Syſtem of Artrac- 

tion, p. 118. 
Soubiſe, Prince of, dies of che Small-Pox 5 

in the Flower of his Yourh, p. 70. 
Soul. The Ancients ignorant of the Na- 


ture of the Soul. Opinions of the Fa. 


thers, of the Schoolmen, and of the 
modern Philoſophers, p. 81, & ſeq. - 
SpeBFacles. Publick Shews, forbid on 
Sundays in England, and allo Cards and 
all other kind of Diverſions, p 38. 

Steele, Sir Richard, Author of leveral fine 
Comedies, b. 161. 
Keinbot, Count of, one of the Swediſh 
Generals forms a Reſolution to burn Al. 

Tena, p. 210. 

Subidies. How levied in erat · Iitai, 
| 58, | | 
Sip Dean, His Character and Elogium. 6. 
Compared to Rabelais, p. 18 1. 
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; TELESCOPES. One of a new 
fi 2 enn by: Sir * mum 


— The Eg bad cheſe before - 
the French, p. 142. 
Thee and Thon. The Quakers always * 
thoſe Particles in ſpeaking. Juſtificati- 
on of that Form of Speech, p. 7. Ex- 
_ ample of a Diſcourſe of this kind ad- 
dreſſed to Charles II, p. 19. 
| 7 hyuanus, A judicious Author even in 
his Style, p. 80. 
Tories. A powerful Party in England, 
the Counter-part of the Whigs, p. 3 1. 
T1 Tranſſ ation. Several Paſſages of the moſt 
| famous Engliſh Poets ve. ie by Mr. 
de Voltaire. One of Shakeſpear, u. 146. 
of Dryden, p. 150. of the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, p. 170 of Waller, p. 175. of 
Mr. Pope, p. 183. of the Lord „ 
BD 165. Qualities W to form. a good 
ranſlation, p. 149. 
Trazedies. Reflections on the State of 
Tragedy! in England, P. 151. 
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NIV ANBRUGH, Sir John, Author 
ol feveral good Comedies, and an 
Architect. His Character and Epitaph, 
3 15 . was impriſoned in the Baſtile, 
Filleguier. Duke of, Dies in the Flower 
FO ˙ 
Veiture. Judgment on that Author, p. 
STS": LY 
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| ALLER, Mr. an Engliſb Poet. 
His Character and Elogium, p. 
173. Tranſlation of Part of his Poem 
on Cromwell's Death, p. 175. His in- 
genious Reply to Charles Il, p. 177. 
Mallis, Dr. His Progreſs in Infinitics p, 
TY +: or See 
Walpole, Sir Robert, p. 191. 
 Warbeck, Perkin, a famous Impoſtor in 
the Reign of Henry VII. p. 860 
Welling, Count of, the Swediſo General, 
forms a Reſolution to burn Altena, 210. 
Whigs. A conſiderable Party in England, 
opponents of the Tories, p. 3 1. 


Whif on, % 


7 — ß 
bi gon, Mr. His Notion with regard to 
the Deluge, p. 116. 
Mycberley, Mr. Author of ſeveral excel- 

nt Comedies, A great Imitator of Ab- 
- Hire, pat articularly in his Plain Dealer v. 

Plot of that Comedy and of ano- 
"ther. entitled the Country Wife, p. 155, 
158. This Poet in great Favour with 
_ahe celebrated * 255 Charles Fw 4 
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'TANBRUGH, Sir 55, Author 
of ſeveral good Comedies, aud an 


Architect. His Character and Epitaph, 
p. 159. was umpriſoned in che Baftile, 
p. ibid. 

Villequier. Duke of, Dies i in the Flower 
ol his Youth, p. 70. 
Poiture. judgment on that Author, P. 
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ALLER, Mr. an Engliſo Poet. 
"His Character and Elogium, p. 
173. Franſlation of Part of his Poem 
on Cromwell Death, p. 175. His in- 
genious Reply to Charles Il. 5.177. 
Wallis, Dr. His ken in Infinities p, 
SO: 

Walpole, Sir Robert, p. 191. _ 
Marbeck, Perkin, a famous Impoſtor i in 
the Reign of Henry VII. p. 80. 
Welling, Count of, the Swediſb General, 
forms a Reſolution to burn Altena, 210. 
Whigs. A conſiderable Party in England, 

opponents of the Tories, p. 31. 


Whifton, 


Whifton, Mr. His Notion with regar 
the Deluge, p. 116. - 
Wycherley, - Mr. Author of ſeveral excel- 
lent Comedies. A great Imitator of Aſo- 
: Jicre, particularly in his Plain Dealer, v. 
155. Plot of chat Comedy and 6f ano- 
2 Mer entitled the Cæuntry Wife, p. 155, 
1358. This Poet in great Favour with 
_ ,* the celebrated Miſtreſs of Charles II, p. 
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